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copy of the first letter ever written from Pittsburgh lies before 
me. It is dated November 27, 1758, and is from General John 
Forbes to William Pitt. 

Forbes wrote: “I do myself the Honour of acquainting you that it has 
pleased God to crown His Majesty’s Arms with Success over all his 
Enemies upon the Ohio, by my having obliged the Enemy to burn and 
abandon Fort DuQuesne.” 

The general had previously given the names of the Duke of Bedford 
and General Ligonier to the depots he had established on his route across 
the Allegheny Mountains. He concludes the letter: “I have used the 
freedom of giving your name to Fort DuQuesne, as I hope it was in 
some measure the being actuated by your spirits that now makes us Mas- 
ters of the place. . . . I hope the name Fathers will take them [Pitts- 
burgh, Ligonier, and Bedford] under their Protection. In which case 
these dreary deserts will soon be the richest and most fertile of any possest 
by the British in N. America.” 

At least one of the godfathers, or name-fathers as the Scots have it, 
seems to have acceded to this request, for if Pitt could now see his name- 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
January 28, 1941.—Ed. 

2 Public Record Office, London, C.O. 5:50; Library of Congress transcript, 607-613; 
Alfred P. James, ed., Writings of General John Forbes, 267 (Menasha, Wis., 1938). 
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child he would behold one of the richest if not the most fertile spots in 
America. 
I shall try to make these two men live again in your imagination, for 


they were both great men, and to their joint activity this community 


owes both its being and its name. The tribute that is their due is a sincere 
appreciation of their efforts, not a fulsome exaggeration of them. 

The material about Pitt is superabundant; about Forbes, very scant, 
for this was the general’s first independent command, and he died within 
four months after he had accomplished his purpose; while Pitt’s biogra- 
phy is the history of England during that period. 

To understand Pitt it is necessary to understand eighteenth-century 
England. He was a creature of his age: his career would have been 
equally impossible in the seventeenth century and in the nineteenth. 
Cromwell would have had none of him, nor would Cobden. Standing 
between the two, the century of Carteret, Chesterfield, and Cumberland 
knew how to make use of his genius. 

When Pitt was born, in 1708, England was not the colossus of wealth 
and power that Victoria later ruled over. The British Isles then had a 
population of less than nine millions all told, as against twenty-one mil- 
lions in France and forty millions in Austro-Germany’s host of inde- 
pendent sovereignties.? —The twenty-five years of warfare against Louis 
XIV had been concluded in 1713 by the treaty of Utrecht. Britain, due 
to its insular position, had suffered no depredations during the war; 
while Spain, northern France, western Germany, and the Netherlands 
had been repeatedly devastated by armies of foes and friends. So Great 
Britain at the peace was relatively the winner on balance; her future 
savings were not pledged to the rebuilding of towns and villages burned 
during the war; they could be devoted to trade expansion. In addition 
to this the Asiento treaty transferred from France to England a thirty- 
year monopoly of the Spanish-African slave trade, involving the trans- 
portation of 144,000 negroes to America. Also, 600 tons of manufac- 
tured goods were permitted to be shipped in an English vessel every year 
to Spanish-American ports. The United Netherlands, which in the 
seventeenth century had been known as the “wagoners of the seas,” lost 


3 Albert von Ruville, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 1:10 (New York, 1907). 
4“Asiento or Assiento,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 2:543. 
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their commercial supremacy. Dutch historians complain that Holland, 
situated between France and England, was constantly engaged in wars 
by one or the other, which exhausted Dutch finances, annihilated her 
navy, and caused a rapid decline in her commerce. Often, too, the 
friendship of England was scarcely less harmful to Holland than her 
enmity.° 

Hence, by 1739, Pitt could boast that there were more ships in British 
harbors than in all the navies of Europe. But France was resilient after 
being bled white during the wars of Louis XIV; the peaceful policy of 
the Regent brought her national revenue up to $125,000,000 by the 
mid-century, as against England’s $25,000,000.° 

The English of that day, says Carlyle, “lived in perpetual terror that 
they would be devoured by France; that French ambition would overset 
the Celestial Balance [of Power], and proceed next to eat the British 
Nation.”? This terror, as Carlyle termed it, becomes in Sir J. R. Seeley’s 
phraseology “Commercial Rivalry.” In the 125 years that elapsed be- 
tween the battles of the Boyne and Waterloo, France and England spent 
sixty-four years at war with each other; and this rivalry centered on the 
possession of America. ““There was this fundamental difference between 


’ says Seeley, “and England on the 


Spain and France on the one side,’ 
other, that Spain and France were deeply involved in the struggles of 
Europe, from which England has always been able to hold herself aloof. 
In fact, as an island, England is distinctly nearer for practical purposes 
to the New World, and almost belongs to it 

more manifest that she lost the New World because she was always di- 
vided between a policy of colonial extegsion and a policy of European 
conquest. If we compare together those seven great wars between 1688 
and 1815, we shall be struck with the fact that most of them . . . have 
one aspect as between England and France and another as between 
France and Germany. It is the double policy of France that causes this, 
and it is France that suffers by it.”” Because France exhausted herself in 


Germany, continues Seeley, “her possessions in America passed into Eng- 


5 Alfred T. Mahan, Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, 168 (Boston, 
1911). 

6 Ruville, William Pitt, 1:10, 158. 

7 Thomas Carlyle, History of Friedrich II of Prussia Called Frederick the Great, 4:10 
(New York, ‘The Kelmscott Society, n.d.). 
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land’s hands.” England has not had to withstand a European ascendancy 
within her own territory, as Portugal, Spain, Holland, and France have 
had to do in mortal conflicts. “In one word, out of all the five states 
which competed for the New World, success has fallen to that one . ., 
which was least hampered by the Old World.” 

In the early eighteenth century England’s colonial possessions could 
not “for a moment compare with the Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
empires and were nearly the same as the French and Dutch colonies,” 
The French had then occupied the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi rivers and the intervening territory. They laid claim to the 
whole northern continent, except the areas occupied by the Spanish and 
English settlements on the Atlantic seaboard. If, as Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son says, “America begins at the Alleghenies,” 
claimed the bulk of America. 


then the French had 


The St. Lawrence Valley was the key to the best of the fur-trade 
country and to the best fisheries in America. During the first hundred 
years after the settlement of the Anglo-American colonies, “furs and fish 
were the only exports of value from the region north of Maryland.” 
The French had control of the trade with the Indians, who occupied the 
best country in the world for peltries. ‘This trade was the Anglo-French 
bone of contention. And as soon as the territory north and west of the 
Allegheny Mountains was ceded to Britain by France in 1763, George 
III by proclamation forbade his “loving subjects” to make any settle- 
ments west of the summit of those mountains. The Lords of Trade ex- 
plained this prohibition by saying that the object of American coloniza- 
tion was to extend the commerce and manufacture of Great Britain; 
that “the extension of the fur trade depends entirely upon the Indians 
being undisturbed in the possession of their hunting-grounds,” and that 


“all colonizing does in its nature . . . operate to the prejudice of that 
9910 : 


branch of commerce. 
Turning now to the make-up of the government of England in which 
Pitt played so great a role, we find that in mame it was then the same a 
8 John R. Seeley, Expansion of England, 94%. (New York, 1891). 
9 Ruville, William Pitt, 1:13. 


10 Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, 4: xxi, 6:687 (Boston, 
1884, 1887). 
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it is now and as it was in 1630. The King, the Lords, and the Commons 
exercised the powers of sovereignty. In theory, at least, the high estate 
that the Commons attained in the great days of Hampden and Pym re- 
mained undisturbed. The Revolution of 1688 once and for all had fixed 
the supremacy of Parliament over the Crown. But, says the Britannica, 
“it is curious to observe the indirect methods by which the Commons 
were henceforth kept in subjugation to the Crown and the territorial 


M11 7 


aristocracy. The representative character of most of the membership 
of that body had long ago become an illusion. ‘The members, even those 
from the cities, were the nominees of the Crown, the Nobles, great land- 
owners, or close corporations. When influence did not suffice, direct 
bribery was employed. 

But public opinion had been an increasing influence in government 
since the seventeenth century. All parties gave it at least lip service and 
Parliament generally kept itself in accord with the popular sentiment of 
the country. The Crown had been brought to concede the principle that 
its chief ministers must be of the party controlling a majority in the 
House of Commons. But since the Hanoverian kings were wedded to the 
Whig party, and that party between 1715 and 1760 always had a ma- 
jority in the House, this restriction was not of great importance. The 
King was still free to appoint or dismiss at pleasure from the offices of 
state those Whigs whom he liked or disliked. And the power of the King 
to select or reject any particular individual as a minister was the im- 
portant factor in political life during the Pitt era. The King’s dislike 
made the politician’s name taboo, although the King’s favor could not 
always insure control of the Commons. 

King George II was born in 1683, a generation before Pitt, and as 
the average age of the Crown’s natural demise since the Reformation 
was only a trifle over 58 years, the anticipation of George II’s early 
death was an element in the calculations of every statesman. Good rela- 
tions had, if possible, to be maintained with the heir apparent, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, until his s:1expected death in 1751, and then with his 
son, George, born in 173 and legally to come of age in 1756. 

Broadly speaking, the great feudatories of the Middle Ages had been 


1! “Parliament after Restoration,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 17:319. 
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transformed into Royal adherents by the process of giving them highly 


paid positions, often with duties too insignificant to curtail the Royal 
monopoly of executive power. In England, at least, such positions sur- 
vived as well-paid sinecures, the possession of which were among the 
chief prizes of political life, all being within the gift of the Crown. 

The great Whig families stood next in importance to the Crown: the 
Russells, the Cavendishes, the Pelhams, the Bentincks, the Monks, and 
to a lesser degree the Temples, the Townsends, the Stanhopes, and 
others formed, when united, a front too powerful to be broken. Their 
influence in the House of Commons preponderated. The “rotten bor- 
oughs” were owned by them. 

The money power and public opinion may possibly be grouped to- 
gether in this sketch of the influences then affecting political activity. 
“Disposable wealth” in commoners’ hands before the days of the Indus- 
trial Revolution generally vested in the wealthy merchants of London, 
Bristol, and other seaports. Whether these staid and respectable church- 
wardens set on the mobs which from time to time stoned the sedan 
chairs of unpopular ministers, broke their windows, and even burned 
their houses, will never be known. But such evidence of popular opinion 
as these acts of violence bespoke were pretty generally in accord with the 
rich merchants’ ideas of what was wrong with the government of the 
day. 

As we grow older our interest in the subject of heredity increases. We 
find or think we find characteristics of our friends of an older generation 
cropping out in their descendants. So I offer no apologies for outlining 
some parts of the Pitt family tree—on both sides. For it is rather absurd 
to eliminate the maternal side of one’s ancestry. That is a habit derived 
from the Roman legal conception of marriage, as not only depriving a 
woman of her prior status as a member of a particular gens, but inferen- 
tially as obliterating the transmissable peculiarities of that gens. In fact, 
there is quite as much chance that any given trait may be inherited from 
the female parent as from the male, though post-natal developments of 
the offspring are more frequently conditioned by the paternal environ- 
ment, especially in the best-recorded family pedigrees, those of Royal or 
near-Royal character. 
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The Pitts were a Dorsetshire family. In Tudor days a John Pitt was 
Clerk of the Exchequer. Naturally, therefore, he obtained some of the 
spoils of the dissolution of the monasteries. He died seized of Wareham 
Priory. His son was Comptroller of the Household under James I and 
was knighted at Newmarket—whether before or after the races, history 
does not say. Possibly Jamie lost a wager there and paid up with the 
knighthood. The older branch of the Pitts continued to thrive until they 
were made Barons Rivers. From their junior offspring stems the vicar 
of St. Mary’s Blantford, Dorset, to whom in 1653 was born a son, 
Thomas, the famous governor of Madras. Early in life he went to India. 
There he became an independent trader, one not under the control of 
the East India Company, but an interloper, an opponent of the mo- 
nopoly. He succeeded so well that in a few years he was able to give 
$200,000 bail in a suit brought against him by the company. Later the 
old company took him into its fold and made him governor of Madras 
and Fort St. George. Then he turned his attention to diamonds and 
bought from a native the famous Pitt diamond for $125,000. It 
weighed in the rough 410 carats, when cut, 135 carats. This gem moti- 
vated almost all his activities for fifteen years, until he sold it to the Re- 
gent of France for $665,000. He had become to the world “Diamond 
Pitt,” but doubtless stories of his great wealth were grotesquely exag- 
gerated. He was the first Indian nabob to bring home for his own ac- 
count vast wealth acquired in India and lay it out in the purchase of 
landed estates carrying with them the right to Parliamentary seats, Thus 
for $7,500 he bought Old Sarum, the typical rotten borough. No one 
lived there, but it returned two members of the Commons, and these 
seats remained in the Pitt family for many years. 

In India Governor Pitt married the niece of the company’s Bengal 
agent. Her name was Jane Inness and she was a great-great-grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Moray, Regent of Scotland, who was assas- 
sinated in 1571. He was a natural son of Jemes V of Scotland. William 
Pitt therefore had one one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth part of Royal 
blood in his veins and was a fifth cousin once removed of King 


George II. 


The governor’s wealth, particularly the tales of the fabulous value of 
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the Pitt diamond, led to conspicuous marriages of his children. His heir 


married the daughter of the Viscountess Grandison; his second son, the 
heiress of the Earl of Londonderry (to which title he was afterwards 
raised); a third son married a daughter of Lord Fauconberg; one 
daughter married a Cholmondeley; and another the Earl of Stanhope, 


Premier of England. 

Robert Pitt, the governor’s heir and William’s father, married Harriet 
Villiers, daughter of General Edward Villiers of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s family. Little is remembered of the general except that he was a 
brave soldier but a man of wild and cruel humors. His widow, Katherine 
Fitzgerald, Lady of Decies, was a woman of hot rebellious Irish blood. 
She was created Viscountess of Grandison in her own right, and died one 
of the notable women of London. As a Villiers by marriage, she was 
buried in the great Duke of Buckingham’s vault in Westminster Abbey. 
Four dukes assisted by eight earls acted as pall-bearers at her funeral and 
were accompanied by a troop of forty horsemen marshalled by the 
heralds. It must have been a sight sufficient to arouse the pride and 
yearning for theatrical display latent in her sixteen-year-old grandson, 
William Pitt.’* 

Robert was a handsome man, popular in the high social circles to 
which his wife’s family belonged. They rather looked down on the Lon- 
donderrys, Cholmondeleys, and Stanhopes by reason of their Bucking- 
ham connections. But Robert’s life was frustrated by his father’s dicta- 
torial character; he had no success in business or politics; he was always 
short of money, always looking forward to a great inheritance, and 
keenly disappointed when on the governor’s death his estates were so 
burdened with legacies that comparatively little was left to the oldest son 
and heir. And of the half million dollars of money Thomas Pitt had, it 
was found that nearly all had been absorbed by his second son, the Earl 
of Londonderry, with or without the Governor’s consent. Robert died in 
1727, a year after his father’s death, and left a very moderate estate, his 
son William being given an income of cnly $1,000 a year." 

Robert and Harriet Pitt had six children, of whom William was the 
fourth child and the second son. All these children are said to have ex- 


12 Ruville, William Pitt, 1:35. 
13 Basil Williams, Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 1:25ff. (New York, 1913). 
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hibited greater or less signs of mental instability. Indeed, his recent 
British biographer, Briar: Tunstall," insists that throughout his life Wil- 
liam Pitt suffered at intervals from manic depressive insanity (such as 
George III was a victim of); that Pitt’s spells of gout were in fact the 
phenomena indicative of the ending of such attacks. To the unlearned, 
who know that in some spheres action and reaction are equal, it may 


seem that this sonorous phrase, “manic depressive insanity,” 


is merely a 
term of art; that it simply implies that after a period of exhausting ora- 
torical or executive effort, a reaction sets in equating the previous exalta- 
tion. Many great men have suffered from some sort of mental depression 
or intellectual inertia at recurring intervals, Caesar and Napoleon are 
said to have been epileptics; Lincoln had fits of melancholia. However, 
this subject is more fit for discussion by a medical rather than an historical 
society, and to the disciples of Galen the topic is hereby committed. 

Pitt went to Eton and Oxford but cherished the memory of neither in 
after life. In 1735 he obtained a cornetcy in a regiment known as “The 
Blues,” and about the same time his older brother presented him with 
one of the family’s rotten-borough seats in the House of Commons, that 
of the noted Old Sarum constituency. In 1736, by an ironical eulogium 
of the King on the occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, he 
began his Parliamentary speaking career. ‘The monarch was so much ir- 
ritated by it that he had Pitt dismissed from the army. This created some- 
what of a stir, and Pitt paraded his financial misfortune by driving 
through the country without a servant in a one-horse chaise. But the 
Prince of Wales, who was then the unofficial head of His Majesty’s Op- 
position, soon gave Pitt a minor position in the Princely Establishment 
and encouraged him in his efforts to thwart the great peace minister, 
Walpole, the King’s friend, the Prince’s foe. 


Agitation for war with Spain was the occasion of Pitt’s rise to fame. 


The Asiento treaty had been made the excuse for a vast smuggling sys- 
tem. Sometimes the British sailors were roughly handled by the Guarda 
Costas. In 1731 Jenkins, master of the sloop “Rebecca” had his ear cut 
off by a Spanish official. His ear, or someone’s ear, was carefully pre- 
served in alcohol until 1739 when the English merchants stormed 


14 William Cuthbert Brian Tunstall, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (London, 1938). 
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Parliament demanding war. Jenkins displayed the severed ear and called 
on his fellow countrymen in the House of Commons for revenge. Pitt 
championed his cause with telling oratory. Walpole succeeded in delay- 
ing action, but when the results of his negotiations were laid before the 
House, Pitt again turned loose his philippics; he then realized the power 
he had of giving voice to popular opinion. He made his first great speech 
on the war issue and so delighted his friends that the Prince of Wales 
kissed him before the assembled throng. Walpole, however, had sum- 
moned his henchmen for the fray and won the vote 260 to 232. Of the 
majority it was computed that 234 were place-men who drew yearly 
salaries of $1,000,000 from the public treasury.'' Very soon, however, 
the popular outcry forced the country into war. Admiral Vernon, with 
Lawrence Washington aboard, captured Porto Bello—and incidentally 
bestowed his name on one of America’s shrines, Mount Vernon. Luck 
turned, and Vernon and an English army were beaten at Cartagena. 
The war then degenerated into a matter of privateering and greatly 
enriched Bristol and its sailor-folk, whe fairly revelled in plunder. 

The Parliamentary Opposition saw that the incompetency or lack of 
success of the Walpole administration gave them an opportunity to turn 
the “Old Master” out of office. Pitt led the attack, thundering against 
corruption and misgovernment. The election of 1741 greatly reduced 
Walpole’s majority in the House and shortly after it he resigned, having 
been Premier for twenty years. He still was influential enough with the 
King to name his successors, Pulteney and then Carteret. 

And now on the death of the Emperor Charles VI without male 
issue the question of who should succeed to the vast domains of the 
Hapsburgs and the Imperial Crown agitated Europe. Still preserving 
the bias of the Grand Alliance, England and Holland favored Francis 
of Lorraine, husband of the late monarch’s daughter, Maria Theresa, 
as Emperor; while France and Prussia supported the Bavarian Charles 
in his claims. George II, as always, was devoted to his electoral domain 
of Hanover, the protection of which was his main concern. His chosen 
ministers could of course promise Parliamentary grants for that purpose, 
but they were not always able to secure a majority in the Commons on 
such matters. Walpole had taken the lead in subsidizing foreigners with 

15 Williams, Life of William Pitt, 1:172-178. 
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British money when, in 1741, he secured $1,500,000 for the Haps- 
burgs and promised to pay for 12,000 Danish and Hessian soldiers. 
Later when France menaced Austria he was able to make her sign a 
truce with Prussia, all with the object of saving the Electorate of Han- 
over from invasion. Carteret, continuing this policy, boasted: “It is my 
business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance of 
Europe.”’® In London the propaganda for British participation in the 
continental war was in those days featured by innumerable pamphlets, 
the precursors of modern newspapers. Says Carlyle, quoting his “Con- 
stitutional Friend”: “One other thing surprises us in those Old Pamph- 
lets . . . How the phrase, ‘Cause of Liberty’ ever and anon turns up, 
with great though extinct emphasis, evidently sincere. After groping, one 
is astonished to find it means Support of the House of Austria; keeping 
of the Hapsburgs entire in their old Possessions among mankind! That, 
to our great-grandfathers, was the ‘Cause of Liberty’;—-said ‘Cause’ 
being with us again [1860]. Electoral Suffrage and other things; a 
notably different definition, perhaps stili wider of the mark.’’!7 

Carteret in this “Cause of Liberty” raised the Austrian subsidy to 
$2,500,000, and hired 16,000 Hanoverians to join 16,000 British 
troops in the Netherlands. Parliamentary sanction sought for this effort 
produced violent opposition; it was the general belief in England that 
its interests were being subordinated to those of Hanover, and Pitt 
raised his voice in protest. Pitt was now the most distinguished of the 
opposition, “and by his pompous and sarcastical oratory . . . took the 
lead.” “It is now too apparent,” he exclaimed, “that this great, this 
powerful, this formidable kingdom is considered only as a province to 
a despicable electorate.” The latter phrase George II never forgot nor 
forgave. It proved a stumblingblock many a time to Pitt’s ambition for 
high office. 

In 1743 George II commanded the Allied forces in the victory of 
Dettingen, the sort of victory where the victors leave their dead and 
wounded to the care of the vanquished. Carteret was able by this suc- 


cess, however, to arrange a pacification of Germany by promising a 
British subsidy to the Bavarian Elector. In the British Cabinet, Pelham 


16 Williams, Life of William Pitt, 1:98, 99. 
17 Carlyle, Frederick the Great, 4:9. 
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and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, opposed this additional grant; 
and in the House, Pitt renewed his invectives against this continental 
policy, even sneering at King George’s courage. Pitt’s speeches had now 
become the notable events of the session, and even foreign newspapers 
quoted them. 

The session of 1744 was Pitt’s most active one; but it left him with 
a violent attack of gout, which incapacitated him for most of the autumn. 
In October, Carteret, hoping vainly to be able to retain his leadership, 
offered Pitt and his friends some places in the government. They con- 
temptuously declined; and then the King on Walpole’s advice dismissed 
Carteret and substituted Pelham and Newcastle. So for the second time 
within three years Pitt’s oratory had been the decisive factor in over- 
throwing a great minister."® 

Then died the old Duchess of Marlborough—and left Pitt $50,000 
for “his noble defense of the laws of England.” Exactly what that 
phrase meant it would take another Carlyle to expound. The duchess 
had quarreled with Walpole on personal grounds, and perhaps she con- 
fused Pitt’s opposition to Walpole with a defense of what she wanted 
and dubbed it the “laws of England.”'? 

Carteret’s successor, the Duke of Newcastle, was one of the most 
curious characters of that age. He was immensely wealthy and during 
his forty years of office-holding more than cut his income in two by his 
political expenditures. In those days that meant bribery, frequently not 
disguised at all. The game of politics absorbed him: patronage and the 
power it begets were his life’s aim. He was ridiculously ignorant, be- 
lieving that New England was an island because old England was. He 
looked for Jamaica in the Mediterranean, and inquired innocently 
where Annapolis was. Of fidelity to official associates he had no concep- 


tion, and he constantly turned on those politicians with whom he had 
been previously leagued. During the following fifteen years he was to 
be the most important factor in Pitt’s path of advancement. 

In forming his administration in 1744 Newcastle actually submitted 
Pitt’s name to the King for the position of secretary of war, only to have 
it promptly rejected by His Majesty, as Newcastle doubtless knew it 


18 Williams, Life of William Pitt, 1:101, 104, 106, 109, 122. 
19 Ruville, William Pitt, 1:234. 
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would be. So Pitt was spared the unpopularity of being a member of 
the government during the following year. That twelvemonth wit- 
nessed the battle of Fontenoy, politely fought and politely lost, and the 
French victories at Tournai, Ghent, Oudenarde, and Ostend. 

Then came the Young Pretender in 1745. He raised the Highland 
clans and beating the English at Prestonpans got as far south as Derby 
by December. The road to the capital was open and London in a panic. 
But Prince Charlie feared a trap: there was no popular rising in Eng- 
land and he turned north to be beaten disastrously by the Duke of Cum- 
berland at Culloden on April 16, 1746. 

With the enemy at the gate, Newcastle and Pelham in February 
laid before the King a list of new ministers, including Pitt again as sec- 
retary of war. In spite of the black prospect the spunky King refused 
their demands. They resigned, leaving the country leaderless with the 
Jacobites at its throat. Carteret and Pulteney failed to form a ministry, 
and back triumphantly came the Pelham brothers. On March 6 the 
King submitted and appointed Pitt receiver-general of Irish taxes, a sine- 
cure worth $13,000 a year. Thus far the political bosses could go. The 
King said obstinately of Pitt, “the fellow shall never enter my cabinet.” 

So for the first time the monarch was forced to admit to office a man 
he disliked. The Whig cligarchy took advantage of a grave military 
crisis to establish a new constitutional precedent; the party leaders might 
under propitious circumstances force a man of their own choice on the 
King’s pay roll. 

Of course the reason for the appointment was that the leaders wanted 
to stifle the oratory of their main critic. In accepting office Pitt was emi- 
nently practical; he realized that he could never secure a majority in the 
Commons, no matter how much his eloquence was feared. To advance 
he must hold a minor office before he could by any possibility achieve a 


leading position in the hierarchy. Now his assistance was appreciated in 


spite of the storm of lampoons and cartoons that were broadcast against 
him for accepting office. Newcastle soon advanced him to the office of 
Paymaster of the Forces, the most lucrative of the lesser jobs, with a sal- 
ary of $20,470 a year and perquisites galore. The Treasury always 
handed over $500,000 to a new paymaster. In practice this sum was in- 
vested in government bonds, the interest on which until it was needed 
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belonged to the official who took the risk of the fall in the price of those 
bonds. ‘The profit was usually $20,000 a year. Then on foreign sub- 
sidies a commission of one-fourth of one per cent was customarily given 


to the paymaster through whose office payments were made; and these 
commissions then aggregated $25,000 a year. These extra-legal benefits 
Pitt promptly declined to have anything to do with: the Treasury’s ad- 
vances were at once deposited in the Bank of England and even the 
King of Sardinia’s “present,” equal to the rejected commission, was re- 
turned.*° 

Pitt’s actions made a great impression on the nation which had grown 
used to seeing the state regarded asa milch cow by its rulers. He rose in 
popular esteem, and even the King began to entertain a better opinion of 
him. He had set a new standard of official conduct which many years 
later was embodied in the statutes. 

In his second year in office, the Duke of Bedford, encouraged by the 
New Englanders’ capture of Louisburg, collected a fleet and army to 
capture Quebec. In this he had Pitt’s support, the first evidence of Pitt’s 
interest in America. The Cabinet, however, rejected the proposal. 

Peace was made in 1748 on the basis of status quo ante bellum, Louis- 
burg being exchanged for Madras. Pitt had no illusions as to the per- 
manency of that peace with France, but he seems to have realized that 
the time-honored alliance with Austria had had its day and that to 
encircle the Bourbons a new ally in Germany was essential." 

And now the center of activity shifts to western Pennsylvania. The 
first organized effort to acquire title to lands west of the Allegheny 
Mountains was made by the Ohio Company, an association of Virginians 
and Londoners formed in 1748. That company’s roster contains the 
great name of Washington, which obscures to our eyes all the other 
names on it. But the list included two names then well known in Lon- 
don: Arthur Dobbs and Thomas Hanbury. Dobbs had been Surveyor 
General of Ireland and had taken a great part in the northwest-passage 
voyages, the pamphlet war over which kept Dobbs in the public eye for 
a decade. Hanbury was a wealthy Quaker merchant of London, influ- 
ential enough subsequently with Newcastle to deflect Braddock’s route 


20 Tunstall, William Pitt, $2. 
21 Williams, Life of William Pitt, 1:163, 167. 
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from Pennsylvania to Virginia. The Ohio Company petitioned for a 
grant from the Crown of 200,000 acres of land south of the Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers, in the vicinity of the Forks of the Ohio. Their petition 
was granted, provided they settled one hundred families and built a fort 
on the land within seven years. 

Almost at the same time the governor of Canada sent Céloron de 
Blainville down the Allegheny and Ohio to bury at the mouth of each 
stream emptying into those rivers leaden plates proclaiming that Louis 
XV had resumed possession of the lands watered thereby, to which he 
had a right under the treaties from Ryswick to Aix-la-Chapelle. And 
then the enterprising governor next began to build a chain of forts ex- 
tending from Presque Isle down La Belle Riviere to connect with the 


French fort, Chartres, in Illinois. 

In 1753 Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia dispatched George Wash- 
ington to inquire officially of the French commandant what he meant by 
this invasion of British territory. Says Carlyle: “Mr. George got to Ohio 
Head . . . and thought to himself, ‘What an admirable three-legged 
place: might be Chief Post of those regions,—nest-egg of a diligent Ohio 


Company.’ Mr. George found . . . [the] French Commandant... 
[who said]: ‘My orders are, to keep this Fort and Territory against all 
comers’... . And the steadfast Washington had to return; without re- 
sult.” Then the Ohio Company sent out men to build a stockade at the 
Forks of the Ohio, and these were followed by 150 soldiers under 
Washington. He soon learned that the Virginians had been driven off by 
the French, who themselves then built Fort Duquesne. Washington en- 
trenched at Fort Necessity and was attacked by a superior French force; 
when his ammunition was expended, he capitulated, and marched home 
with the honors of war. This was the spark that ignited the Seven Years’ 
War. 

Then the Royal Duke of Cumberland picked General Braddock and 
two regiments to conquer Fort Duquesne. Carlyle says: “Royal High- 
ness consults, concocts, industriously prepares, completes; modestly cer- 
tain that here now is effectual remedy.” Braddock arrived at Hampden, 
Virginia, in February, 1755, and “found .. . that this was not the place 
to arrive at; that he would lose six weeks of marching by not having 
landed in Pennsylvania instead. Found that his Stores had been mis- 
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packed at Cork . . . and, in short, that Chaos had been very considerably 
prevalent. . . . Poor man: very brave, they say; but . . . brain mostly of 
pipe-clay quality. . ... He was like to be starved outright, at one time; 
had not a certain Mr. Franklin come to him, with charitable oxen, with 
£500-worth provisions. .. . Franklin . .. did not much admire this iron- 
tempered general with the pipe-clay brain.” Braddock topped the Alle- 
gheny Mountains by June 15, 1755, “and forward down upon Fort 
Duquesne, ‘roads nearly perpendicular in some places,’ at the rate of 
‘four miles’ and even of ‘one mile per day.’ Much wood all about,—and 
the 400 Indians to rear, in a despised and disgusted condition, instead of 


being vanward keeping their brightest outlook.” And so, crossing the 


Monongahela River on July 9, Braddock’s army of 4,000 men was am- 
bushed by the French and Indians, cut to pieces, and the general mor- 
tally wounded. 

Then the Indians broke over the mountains, burning and scalping, 
and the back settlers fled eastward with horror and despair. ““But,”’ says 
the Sage of Chelsea, “there happens to be in England a Mr. Pitt, with 
royal eyes more and more indignantly set on this Business; and in the 
womb of Time there lie combinations and conjunctures. If the Heavens 


have so decreed!”?2? 


Newcastle had reshuffled the cards when his brother Pelham died and 
made Fox secretary of war, passing over Mr. Pitt. Then the volcano, 
quiescent for the past few years, burst into flame. He orated against any 
and all subsidies to Hanover or other continental states. In so doing he 
virtually proclaimed that he had given up hope of the King’s favor. He 
was at once dismissed from the paymastership. And now his brother-in- 
law, Lord Temple, came to his relief, promising him $5,000 a year 
“until better times.” 

Since the last war a new combination of powers had been forming on 
the continent. The age-long strife of Bourbons and Hapsburgs had come 
to an end; France and Austria joined with Russia and Saxony to ob- 
literate Prussia, England’s only possible ally against France. The Con- 
vention of Westminster in January, 1756, united those two nations ina 
defensive alliance. 


22 Carlyle, Frederick the Great, 3:257 
¢ > , 
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The year was a miserable one for Newcastle and his lieutenants: Pitt 
browbeat and cowed them all in the House except the imperturbable 
Fox. Admiral Byng was beaten and Minorca lost to the French in the 
spring. Then in the summer Fort Oswego was captured. Fox resigned 
rather than incur further tirades of popular wrath at governmental fail- 
ures. The political wiseacres proclaimed that Pitt had become inevitable. 
For the first time he now waited on the King’s mistress, Lady Yarm- 
outh, and explained to her that while he would not serve with New- 
castle, he would not oppose subsidies to Hanover. A few weeks later 
Newcastle resigned and the King, courteously enough, delivered the 
seals of office to Pitt on December 4, 1756.73 Then Pitt remarked to the 
figurehead Premier, the Duke of Devonshire: “I can save England and 
no one else can.”’ Curiously enough this modest statement was absolutely 
correct. Newcastle lacked mental capacity, Fox honesty; the Duke of 
Cumberland had the pipe-clay quality of military brains; Carteret had 
degenerated into a mere gourmand; and the other politicians lacked 
either capacity or popularity or both. 

Pitt was a demon for work and for compelling others to work. He 
energized the whole government. But this his first administration was 
not a success; he was in office long enough to order the sending of 8,000 
troops to America and the raising of two new regiments among the High- 
land clansmen who had been rebels ten years earlier. The speech from 
the throne, which he prepared, contained this statement: “The succour 
and preservation of America cannot but constitute a main object of my 
attention.” “Stuff and nonsense,” said the old King when this was read 
to him. But he let the utterance stand. 

The gout seized Pitt in January, 1757, and his life was despaired of; 
but he rallied to plead for Admiral Byng’s life after a court-martial had 
condemned him. This injured Pitt’s popularity with the masses who 
were still clamoring for blood. It irritated the King who had promised 
to let the law take its course and did not like to have clemency urged on 
him. So Byng was shot, “to encourage the others,” Voltaire said. The 
climax, however, came when the Duke of Cumberland refused to take 


command of an army in Hanover if Pitt remained in office. The King’s 
son really feared that Pitt would fail to send him needed supplies and 
23Williams, Life of William Pitt, 1:274. 
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thus ruin the expedition and undermine the Duke’s reputation. So Pitt 
was dismissed in April, 1757.74 

Then a revulsion of popular feeling in favor of Pitt took place; Lon- 
don voted him the freedom of the city and other communities followed 
suit. 

The King found it impossible to form a new ministry without Pitt; 
and after the ship of state had drifted aimlessly for three months a coali- 
tion ministry of Pitt and Newcastle was formed on June 29, Pitt saying, 
“T have borrowed the Duke’s majority in the House for the service of 
the country.” 

The fruits of headless government soon appeared; Cumberland was 
badly beaten at Hastenbeck on July 26, and Hanover was overrun by 
the French; Mordaunt returned from an invasion of France without 
accomplishing anything; and Loudoun in America failed to capture 
Louisburg. Only Britain’s ally, Frederick the Great, lightened the gloom 
by his thumping victory over the French at Rossbach. 

In the meantime Pitt was infusing his spirit in the government—a 
herculean task in those days of sinecures and noble incompetents. Carlyle 
says he threatened to impeach sundry lords whose procrastination delayed 
preparations. 

He replaced Loudoun with Abercrombie, then Abercrombie with 
Amherst in America; and he first showed the world that England 
through her enormous economic prosperity could sustain a duel with 
France. It was England’s allies, maintained by English money, who 
checked the French in Germany and diverted French support from their 
American forces.?5 “America was won in Germany,” said Pitt, defend- 
ing the policy of pouring British subsidies into that country. And it was 
the “boast of London merchants,” said Mahan, “that under Pitt com- 
merce was united with and made to flourish by war.” The money which 
the war carried out was returned by the produce of her industry.*° 

In 1758 Amherst captured Louisburg, but Abercrombie was beaten at 
Ticonderoga. 

The important event of that year, indeed of the whole Seven Years’ 

24 Ruville, William Pitt, 2:100-110. 


25 Ruville, William Pitt, 2:169. 
26 Mahan, Influence of Sea Power, 297. 
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War, was General Forbes’s capture of Fort Duquesne, the connecting 
link between Canada and the Mississippi Valley. 

Here I depart from the strict chronological order of events to sketch 
the career of that great man. 

The Forbes clan is one of the best known in Scotland. For centuries 
it has produced notable men, whose names stud the pages of the British 
Dictionary of National Biography. There were at least six “John 
Forbes’s” in the eighteenth century prominent enough to be mentioned 
in that compendium. One John Forbes resigned from the Admiralty 
rather than sign Byng’s death warrant. Another rose to a high command 
in the Portuguese service and accompanied the Braganzas in their flight 
to Brazil. Duncan Forbes, Lord President of the court of session, beg- 
gared himself by the financial help he gave the local government in sup- 
pressing the Highland Rebellion of 1745, and a statue of him by Roubil- 
lac was erected in memory of his services. This Duncan was a brother of 
Colonel John Forbes of the Marlborough period, who died in 1707 leav- 
ing three sons of whom “our” general was the youngest. In 1735 this 
particular John Forbes purchased a cornetcy in the Royal Scots Greys 
Regiment, otherwise at times known as the North British Dragoons, a 
regiment organized in 1678 and still in existence. Indeed, it was in its 
regimental headquarters at Aldershot that I located a portrait of Gen- 
eral Forbes in 1937—a picture that has been photoengraved and copies 
of it placed in this society and many other depositories of portraits of 
famous persons, here and abroad, as the only authentic likeness of “our” 
general. 

By purchase and promotion, Forbes advanced in the same regiment 
for the ensuing fifteen years or more. During the War of the Austrian 
Succession he saw active service with it in the Netherlands; participated 
in the battles of Fontenoy, Lauffeld, and probably Culloden; and rose to 
the position of deputy quartermaster-general under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, Lord Stair, and the Earl of Loudoun.” In 1750 he was com- 
missioned lieutenant colonel of his regiment, and it was as such that he 
was portrayed. His great-great-grandnephew, Colonel T. Robertson 
Aikman, C. B., of The Ross, Lanarkshire, Scotland, has the original of 


27 James, ed., Writings of General John Forbes, x; Dictionary of American Biography, 
6:504. 
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this picture among the hundreds of family portraits that cover the walls 
of his home. It is a colored crayon without any artist’s name on it; but 
as Forbes’s brother Hugh had married a daughter of William Aikman, 
the first of Scotland’s great historical painters, it is a fair assumption that 
the artist faithfully depicted his subject. It exhibits a pleasant-faced, 
rather florid man of middle age, substantial weight, and good health, as 
he apparently was in 1751. His correspondence, beginning five years 
later, contains frequent allusions to his lameness, his troubles with his feet 
and legs, and the “cursed flux” that plagued him during the last two 
years of his life. 

In March, 1757, the colonel of the 17th Foot died and the King gave 
Forbes his regiment, then destined for America. On his arrival here, 
Loudoun, the commander in chief, made Forbes, his old companion in 
arms, adjutant general of all the British forces in this country. 

During the winter Forbes prepared elaborate plans for military opera- 
tions on all fronts. He stressed the importance of taking Fort Duquesne 
because it controlled the French line of communications between Canada 
and Louisiana and its capture would gain for the English the support of 
the Seneca Indians who held the balance of power in western New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

On March 4, 1758, came word from England that Pitt had made 
Forbes a brigadier general and put him in charge of all operations south 
of New York. He was given entire discretion about attacking Fort Du- 
quesne, or remaining on the defensive, as Governor Dinwiddie urged. 
Naturally Forbes decided to attack. That, too, was Washington’s view. 
His first step was the organization of the forces of the several Colonies, 
which were to be supported by a contingent of Regulars.** 

Pitt at last had selected the right man for the job in hand. His choices 
of Mordaunt, Marlborough, Sackville, and Blythe, for campaigns in 
Europe, had been, as it were, trials of a prentice hand. The inefficiency 
of those generals had taught Pitt the need of a sound quality of mind to 
lead an expedition, rather than high birth or Court connections. Now 
he had picked the proper sort of a soldier to perform a difficult task in a 
distant and dangerous country, one experienced in the organization of 
an army, its equipment and supply, and, moreover, a man of diplomatic 


28 James, ed., Writings of General John Forbes, 54. 
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capacity, competent to deal with the jarring influences active in our 
Colonial governments. Now there would be no chaos, no starvation, no 
pipe-clay brain in control. 

Pitt at the same time initiated a new era in Anglo-American relations. 
Heretofore a colonel in a Colonial regiment was outranked by a cornet 
holding a Royal commission. Henceforward Royal and Colonial com- 
missions were to stand on a footing of equality, thereby removing a great 
source of irritation. 

Pitt also requested the Colonial governors to secure the early assent of 
their legislatures for calling out their militias, and announced that the 
Crown would be responsible for their commissariat, munitions, artillery, 
and transport. Also it was specifically promised that Parliament would 
indemnify the Colonies for the pay of their troops.*? 

When we consider the great dearth of ready money in the Colonies at 
that time, and the consequent hesitancy of the popular assemblies to lay 
unusually heavy burdens on their constitutents, it is remarkable how suc- 
cessful Forbes was in the prompt organization of his army. His first let- 
ter on this subject to Governor Denny of Pennsylvania is dated March 
20, 1758. Yet by April 22, “the money bill was crammed down the 
governor’s throat by the Assembly.” Pennsylvania raised 2,700 men for 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne, Virginia 1,900, and Delaware, 
Maryland, and North Carolina a few more. There were allotted to 
Forbes 1,300 Highlanders, 400 Royal Americans, and some artillery, as 
well as an irregular force of Cherokees who came and went at will.3° By 
June 16 his store ships from England arrived; a week later Mont- 
gomery’s Highlanders came up from Charleston; and by July 10 the 
whole army had reached Carlisle on the frontier. And there the real dif- 
ficulty of the expedition began. 

As we motor today over the Pennsylvania Turnpike at sixty or more 
miles an hour, we are apt to forget that when Forbes’s army came over 
the mountains there were no roads of any description there. An Indian 
on foot might follow the course of the sun and plod along over the “end- 
less mountains,” as the old maps designated them, and cross the state in a 
fortnight or so. But for an army, for cannon, munitions, wagons, and 

29 Ruville, William Pitt, 2:174ff. 

3° Gertrude S. Kimball, ed., Correspond> ce of William Pitt, 1:xtii (New York, 1906). 
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supplies a real road was needed. The making of it was the work of a 
strategist, if strategy is “getting there first with the most men”; and 
Forbes was a builder. His “Great Road” for a century remained a land- 
mark and boundary in conveyances of farms in the western counties, 
Forbes wisely refused to follow Braddock’s route because it was at least 
thirty miles longer and the French were expecting his army to come that 
way and had prepared innumerable ambuscades to thwart him. He set 
his men to the slow job of felling trees, removing hummocks, and bridg- 
ing gullies. So the summer wore on while Forbes’s negotiations with the 
Indians progressed to the point of withdrawing many of them from the 
French alliance; the trees became bare of leaves and offered fewer 
chances for hidden foes to attack; the French supplies diminished daily; 
and the Illinois Militia and many Indians departed from Fort Duquesne 
in quest of provender. 

All this time Forbes was suffering agonies from the “cursed flux.” He 
had to be carried on a litter but he “breasted every discomfort and 
harassing complexity of the details, which he had to manage almost in 
every particular, with a courage that might have done credit to a man in 


vigor.” “It was a story of stubborn Scotch purpose,” 


says the historian 
Winsor.?* 

I shall not attempt to recount the events of the expedition, which must 
have been fully related to this society in the past. But I cannot refrain 
from telling one story that illustrates Forbes’s tenacity of purpose. When 
the army approached Turtle Creek his commissary urged him to turn 
back because provisions were running low. Forbes, whom the Indians 
had named ““The Head of Iron,” replied: “Young man, tomorrow night 
I will sleep in Fort Duquesne or in hell.” 

But the French, like Davy Crockett’s coon, didn’t wait to be shot; 
they blew up their magazines and departed down the Ohio River. 

Forbes, after christening the place “Pittsburgh,” returned to Phila- 
delphia where his illness overcame him and he died on March 11, 1759, 
less than four months after attaining his object. He was buried there in 
Christ Church, and the Society of Colonial Wars has put up a tablet 
there commemorative of his achievements. 


31 Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, §:528. 
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The next year Quebec fell, and loud was the roar of triumph over 
that victory; a monument was speedily erected in Westminster Abbey to 
the memory of the victor, Wolfe. In the year following George III ac- 
ceded to the throne and within a twelvemonth he had Pitt out of office 
and peace negotiations begun. The result we all know: France sur- 
rendered all her possessions east of the Mississippi River. The treaty was 
made on the familiar principle of uti possidetis, or “you hold what your 
armies have occupied.” 

I cannot follow the later and glorious career of William Pitt, created 
Earl of Chatham, but shall conclude with a brief comparison of the re- 
spective achievements of Wolfe and of Forbes. 

Wolfe had no difficulty in reaching the vicinity of Quebec; his trans- 
ports landed his whole army at the front door of that town. It was then 
a small settlement whose enceinte could not have exceeded a score of 
miles, which anyone could have perambulated in a day, and in so doing 
could not have failed to observe “Wolfe’s Cove” and the path leading 
from it to the Heights of Abraham. Half a dozen kegs of powder would 
have obliterated that approach. Why Montcalm did not take such or- 
dinary precautions has never been explained. It was crass negligence on 
the part of the French commandant to leave such an easy means of ac- 
cess to a commanding position available to the invader. Pipe-clay brains, 
it seems, were not then a monopoly of the English military. 

The romantic deaths of both Wolfe and Montcalm, the slaughter of 
more than a thousand men, the fact that Quebec, small as it then was, 
was the capital of French Canada, and especially the fact that Wolfe 
recited Gray’s Elegy as he was being rowed into the cove have conspired 
to give his victory a special schoolbook appeal which Forbes’s did not 
have. 

And finally what was the result of the respective victories on the uti 
possidetis basis? 

By Wolfe’s victory, Quebec and Ontario provinces were divested of 
French ownership. This territory comprised a little over a million square 
miles (1,114,096) ‘mainly in the frozen north, and in 1931 it had a 
population of 6,305,938, mostly huddled together in the livable southern 
quarter of that bleak region. 
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By Forbes’s victory, western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and half of 
Alabama were relinquished by the French—an area approximating 
419,000 square miles in the temperate zone, with a present population 


of 37,200,000. 
Which was the greater victory? 
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LIFE IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO 


NELLIE SUYDAM COWLEY' 


[" 1851 Robert Cooper Gordon began a “‘Book of Reference.” At 
that time he was living on a farm of a hundred and seventy acres 
near Utica, Venango County, Pennsylvania, which his father, John Gor- 
don, had bought from a Revolutionary soldier, Major Reynolds. Later 
Robert Gordon bought a partnership in a store at New Lebanon, Mer- 
cer County. 

At first the book was used chiefly to put down business transactions 
and to keep a list of bank notes received, the names of the men from 
whom he got the notes, and the dates. So we read: 

“C. Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati, 7456, Nov. 27, 1848, 5.00.” 

“D. 6439, Bank of Upper Canada, Toronto, 2 Oct. 1850, 10.00.” 

“A. No. 3663, Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, New York, 
Oct. 25, 1849, 10.00.” 

Bills often had some private mark, usually on one of the upper cor- 
ners. The reason for making such careful memoranda on the notes can 
be seen in a later entry: 

“Apr. 4, 7°53. W. Russell gave me 5 dol. for a counterfeit bill which 
I returned.” 

Some of the business transactions were so complicated that it is no 
wonder they had to be put down in writing. One can picture the long, 
leisurely conversations necessary to arrange the intricate details, the two 
men standing on the plank porch of some country store, or in barns piled 
high with fragrant hay, or sitting on their horses where they chanced to 
meet under the maples on some country road. Here is one: 


1 Mrs. Cowley, now a resident of Glendora, California, is a member of the National 
Writers Club and a contributor of articles and poetry to various well-known periodicals and 
newspapers. She would welcome information as to her great-great-grandfather’s name and 
the part of Scotland he came from. She writes: “My mother thought, but did not have 
positive proof, that he was Samuel Gordon, who took up land in Franklin Township, 
Westmoreland County, February 16, 1785. His son was John Gordon, whose second wife 
was Isabel McMasters, daughter of John Riddle.”—Ed. 
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“Apr. 1, 753. I bought John Duff Land 25 acres & Allowance for 
350.00 dollars. Paid him 75 dollars in cash and agreed to pay J. Muse 
& Co. 143.92 cents to pay Duff, 15 dollars in grain, one Saddle, Bridle, 
Martingales & robe for 11.00$ and give P. K. Muse a credit for 7.75$ 
and the balance 97.50 to be paid in goods in Eight months or as soon 
as demanded. Duff & Bruce are to build a good fence on the south end 
of New rails and a deed to be made within 214 years.” 

The “allowance,” whatever that was, must have brought up the price 
on this piece of land, for other pieces sold at a much lower rate: “Feb, 
18, 51. Sold my land that I bought of Murphy’s to Robert Dilley at 
four dollars per acre, 5 in hand & seventy he to pay by the middle of 
May and the balance, 25, in one year from this date, all in Cash.” Other 
farm land sold at from eight to ten dollars per acre. 

Horses and oxen were relatively high, one horse being sold at seventy 
dollars and one at eighty-five, while Grandtather Gordon purchased 
“one yoke oxen at 90 dollars, one yoke $68, one for 50, one for $100.” 
Sheep were bought at “160 cents per head” in 1851, and “244 cents 
per head” and “275 cents per head” in 1853. Cows were bought for 
eleven and twelve dollars a head and sold for fifteen and sixteen. 

Regular farm help got fifty cents a day and harvest hands seventy- 
five cents. Girls doing general housework received a dollar to a dollar 
and a quarter a week. 

Considerable business was still carried on by barter: “Apr. 23, 751. 
Went to Franklin. Took 15 bushels wheat. Traded 234 bushels to J. 
Adams for goods. Gave 12 bushels to Mr. Lindsay for one Lapane [or 
Lapave] watch which he insures to keep good time for I year. 1 peck 
for fixing Rebecca’s watch. Bought one pair shoes at auction at 87 cents. 
Bought 2 tin buckets at 63 cents, Cash.” 

“Feb’y. 1, 51. Bought of Mr. Grove 6% yds .. . Calico at 1834 per 
yard. Gave sheepskin, 50 cents & agree to pay the balance in flour at 
2% per pound.” 

Butter sold at twelve and a half cents a pound and a cowhide for a 
dollar and a half. Dry goods were rather high, comparatively, for 
satinet was “75 C per yard,” and a “Black silk kerchief,” one dollar, 
but meals were low. “Aug. 30, 753. Went to Mercer as delegate to a 


Whig convention. Paid 37 cents for horse feed and Dinner . . . . June 
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1,54. Paid 62% cents for supper, Bed and horses in Barn” at Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania. 

Other prices were: “Jan. 31, ’51. Paid 5 cents postage on letter.... 
Feb. 7, ’51. Went to Heister’s Coal Bank. Got 17 bushels Coal. Paid 
68 cents Cash. .. . Mar. 20, 751. Gave the postboy 25 cents which pays 
up to June next... . Mar. 25, ’51. Stopt at Middletown. Got 1 shoe 
seton Mike and paid A. Dunn 6 cents for it... . July 25, 51. Bought 
2 Tablecloths from an Irishman. Paid him 3 dollars in silver.” But in 
these days of high hospital bills perhaps one of the most interesting en- 
tries to young parents would be that of “Nov. 4, 751. Wife had a daugh- 
ter about 2 o'clock. . . . I paid the Dr. 3 dollars in silver.” 

I almost hesitate to record the following two entries in these days 
when millions and billions are tossed around so lavishly that any sum 
with only six figures looks small, but here they are, although I fear they 
will brand my grandfather forever: 

“Jan. 24, °51. Went to J. Nesbit, Esq. at night. Horse got loose, ran 
home, broke halter & lost 1 shoe... . Jan. 25, ’51. Went back to look 
for lost shoe. Found it and one other Shoe.” 

This is a shameful confession and yet may not such thrift and atten- 
tion to detail on the part of men of those days have been the foundation 
for the following entries: 

“Apr. 23, 751. Paid the Treasurer 753 Cents County and State tax 
in full for 1851 [on about a hundred and seventy acres of farm land] 
and 76 for J. Cooper, 56 for Wm. Gordon. .. . Dec. 30, ’51. Paid J. 
Nesbit 232 Cents, my school tax in full.” 

And still an almost 1941 note creeps in on October 20, 1853: “Went 
to Mercer to attend a meeting to protest county Bonds.” Alas! His de- 
scendants have been protesting ever since. 

Gradually mention of daily doings creeps into the book until it be- 
comes a diary as well as a record of business and gives us a picture of 
farm and small-town life in western Pennsylvania in the middle of the 
last century. Seventy years before, in 1782-85, it had been the frontier. 
As soon as the Revolutionary War was over, settlers had come from 
eastern Pennsylvania and taken up land. There were Indians in those 
days and big game. But by 1851, the Indians had been driven out of the 
country, and there was only small game. 
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“Mar. 1, ’51. Shot two red squirrels. . .. July 2, 51. Killed a rattle- 
snake of the yellow kind. . . . Sept. 25, 51. We got 31 fish in the run 
this afternoon. All trout but 3.” 

Robert Gordon attended church nearly every Sunday and for years 
the texts of both morning and afternoon sermons are set down and the 
length of time it took to preach them. “Jan. 12, 51. Mr. Glenn 
preached from Isah. 46 C, 1 v—55 m and Psalm 49, 8 v, 40 m. and 
is to be at the school house at Jas. Byeres in Evening. . . . Jan. 26,751. 
Mr. Glenn preached at the church from Daniel 12 C, 4 v— 80 m. & 
Rom. 15 C, 13 v—s55 m. and is to preach at Utica at Night.” 

Robert Gordon took a Whig paper and the Genesee Farmer, which 
was thirty-seven and a half cents a year. “Library No. 3” was bought 
for the Sabbath School at ten dollars, by the officers of the school. He 
bought little books for his own children. Two of these have survived the 
years: Woodbine Arbor, or the Little Gardeners, dated 1849, and The 
Fairy and the Children. The pictures in this last book are crudely 
colored, much as a child would color a picture with crayons, but the 
publishers, Huestis & Cozans of Nassau Street, New York, assure us that 
“they are highly colored, printed on superfine paper and have been got 
up without regard to expense.” 

Other books Robert Gordon procured either through the minister or 
from agents. Most of them were religious—a Bible, Scripture Ques- 
tions, a fat little hymn book, two inches wide, three and an eighth inches 
long, and one and one-fourth inches thick, set in infinitesimal type, Nel- 
son’s Cause and Cure of Infidelity and Dowling’s History of Romanism, 
which had gone through sixteen editions, but we also find The Success- 
ful Merchant, and The Book of Mormon published in 1830. The last 
was sent to him as a curiosity by his sister Nancy, who with her husband 
and family went to Oregon by ox team in 1854. 

There was plenty of hard work, which was carried on regardless of 
weather. “Jan. 13, ’52. Took what hides we had to Goodard. Came 
back past the rails. Hauled 2 loads, 108. Some snow with high wind. 
This is the hardest day to be out yet. . .. Jan. 19, 52. Some more snow 
this morning and very cold. Hard day to be out. Froze one of my ears 
today. Hauled 2 loads rails, 123.” 

The entry of August 27, 1851, notes some unusual weather: “There 
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was Frost here this morning. Light”; and “Sept. 15, 751. Frost. Corn 
killed in places.” 

But with all this work there was plenty of social intercourse. He be- 
longed to the Mill Creek Blues, as an age-yellowed slip of paper attests: 
“This is to certify that R. C. Gordon has been a regular member of the 
Mill Creek Blues. (Volunteers) for Seven successive years and has 
trained at least three-fourths of the days of training in the above men- 
tioned time, properly uniformed and equipped, as witness my hand this 
25 day of Dec. 1843. Jas. S. Austin, Capt.” 

Besides church and camp meetings, there were also spelling and sing- 
ing schools, huskings, choppings, and barn and church raisings. He at- 
tended a concert at Fairview and went to Mercer to railroad and tem- 
perance conventions and to Franklin where Governor William F. John- 
ston “addressed a meeting in the Courthouse for 1% hours.” Judging 
from the length of sermons and addresses, one must conclude that our 
ancestors were a patient people and “clergyman’s sore throat” was not 
yet invented. 

“Dec. 4, 51. Thresh’d oats and cleaned up 209 Bushels. Came home 
and went to geography singing. . . . July 8, ’54. I went to French 
Creek fishing. Waded in the water all afternoon. Got some fine fish.” 

Church people will probably be astounded to learn that in the early 
part of the nineteenth century whiskey was freely served at church 
“raisings.”” My great-grandfather John Gordon became a temperance 
man as a result of an incident in his family. He never used whiskey him- 
self, but the men in the harvest field thought that they had to have it or 
they could not work. Robert Gordon, then a small boy, was sent to the 
house for the jug of whiskey. His little half-brother Samuel wanted to go 
back to the harvest field with him. On the way the child became thirsty 
and Robert, not knowing that whiskey was any different from any other 
drink, gave him what he wanted, with the result that the baby became 
dead drunk, and was in danger of dying. 

When the child had recovered, William, an elder son who was 
strongly temperance, said to his father, “Now is the time to decide for 
or against whiskey.” “I am against it,” said John Gordon, “and the man 


who won’t work for me without whiskey, can get work some place 


else,”? 
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When the Mill Creek church was to be “raised,” John Gordon, who 
had given part of the land on which it was to stand, sent the word 
around with the invitations that there would be no whiskey. Everyone 
came to see if there would be anyone else there. When all had assem- 
bled, John Gordon told them that the women were preparing a good 
dinner, but that there would be no liquor. Instead of leaving, everybody 
pitched in and helped, and the Mill Creek church was probably the first 
church “raised” in western Pennsylvania without whiskey. 

Evidently betting was not frowned upon: “Mar. 5, 1853. Dr. J. W. 
Orwig bet that he could suck 48 hen eggs. I stood him 5 dollars and J. 
Muse agrees to pay half. The Dr. sucked the eggs and won the money.” 

But dancing drew this stern comment: “July 4, ’54. Our town was 
disgraced with a ball tonight.” 

A sermon was preached on Thanksgiving Day, but there seem to 
have been no festivities. Christmas was noted, but evidently not cele- 
brated: “Dec. 25, ’51. Christmas day. Cloudy. A little snow in evening. 
Hauled 4 loads rails, 225.” 

It would seem that more was made of the Fourth of July. Robert 
Gordon writes of that day in 1851: “Cool, but clear. Went to Utica to 
a Sabbath School celebration and was pleased with the performances: viz., 
the schools were formed and marched in procession to the grove and 
seated. Opened with prayer by Rev. R. Glenn. Declaration read by C. 
Hidrick, followed by an address by R. S. McCormick, Esq. Then musick 
while the provision was put on the tables. Blessing asked by Mr. I. Mar- 
tin. The provision was then handed round by the committees. Benedic- 
tion by R. R. Glenn. Order was very good. At 2 o’clock, the Utica tem- 
perance society held its Annual meeting at the schoolhouse. Opened 
with prayer by Rev. R. Glenn. Then addressed by R. §. McCormick, 
Esq. Adjourned to meet sine die. Pete McGinnis was there and fully 
showed the use of Liquor to make a man a Fool.” 

There are constant references to trips on horseback or by buggy. The 
distance traveled on one of these journeys will not seem great to a gen- 
eration which goes seventy and eighty miles an hour, but it took a good 
horse to travel so far in one day and a good driver to bring him through 
without injury: “July 12, ’54. Started 14 past 6. Fed at Andover and 
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avain at Adamsville. Was home soon after dark, making a drive of 57 
miles. Pete a little tired. Roads dusty.” 

Most country merchants bought their goods from traveling salesmen, 
but after Robert Gordon became a partner in the store of James Muse 
at New Lebanon, he made trips to Philadelphia for that purpose. He car- 
ried his money in a canvas sack much like the sacks banks use now. It 
was in gold. My mother has told me of her and her little brother lifting 
the sack to see how heavy it was. The journey was somewhat long and 
complicated. 

“Sept. 21, 53. Started to Philadelphia. Took dinner at Mercer, sup- 
per at Newcastle. Took the boat packet. Sept. 22, Clear. Breakfast at 
Rochester. Went to Pittsburg on the cars, then took the train at 9 for 
the city. Had a pleasant trip. Sept. 23. Arrived at Philadelphia at 8 this 
morning. Found goods higher than formerly. Put up at the Eagle Hotel. 
Bought our notions. Sept. 24. Bought our dry goods today. Fine weather 
for purchasing. Sept. 25, Sabt. Went to the chapel in the morning. Then 
to 8th and Cherry Church. At night went to Arch Street Church to 
hear Mr. Wadsworth. Sept. 26. Finished buying our goods. Weather 
fine. Sept. 27. Paid all our bills of goods, but one, our grocery bill with 
Steen, Garrett & Co, $202.54 unpaid. Paid our hotel bill, 125 cents per 
day. Started at 4 past ten at night for Pittsburg. Sept. 28. This day on 
the cars. Saw a man that had been killed by the cars running over him. 
Arrived at Pittsburg at Nine P. M. Stopt at Brown’s Hotel. Sept. 29. 
Bought our hardware, books and groceries, then I went to the State fair. 
Evening took the cars to Rochester, then the packet to Newcastle. Sept. 
30. Breakfast at Newcastle, dinner at Mercer. Rode home with Judge 
Kerr in his buggy. Arrived at New Lebanon before sunset well and 
hearty.” 

Another long trip for the times was to Ohio to say good-by to his sis- 
ter, Nancy Condit, who, with her husband, Philip Condit and family, 
crossed the plains by ox team to Oregon in 1854. Philip Condit’s journal 
of the six months’ journey would have been more exciting reading if 
they had been attacked by Indians, but they were thankful that they es- 
caped, even if the account was not as thrilling for later readers. There 
was plenty of hardship, though. Every day, toward the end of the long 
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drive, an ox would lie down and die, and their minds were often filled 
with forebodings and homesickness. One of Philip Condit’s entries says 
that “during this day Mrs. Condit and myself became so tired and impa- 
tient of the journey that we both had the horrors pretty bad, but when 
evening came, the young folks seemed to be so happy that we partly for- 
got our troubles and recovered the balance of mind we had so nearly 
lost.” 

There was talk of a railroad across northwestern Pennsylvania: “Jan. 
4, °53- Railroad meeting at night. Jan. 5. I went with J. A. Leech and 
others to view a track for a railroad from Brown’s Mill to Mill creek. 
Started at Sandy Creek where the outlet of the lake puts in, and run 
straight to Butler’s field 2 miles. The rise to the highest point is 276 feet 
above the bottom of creek. . . . Jan. 7. Went to the railroad surveying. 
Commenced where we had left off and continued a straight course to 
Mill creek about 3 or 4 rods below E. Price’s sawmill. Distance, 4% 
miles and 5 perch.” There was a railroad meeting to appoint delegates 
to Mercer, but there is nothing said later on about the road’s being built. 
The farmers had to go a long way to have their grain ground, so Rob- 
ert Gordon, Mr. Muse, and others decided in 1855 to put up a steam 
mill. Most mills then were run by water power and steam was an inno- 
vation. My grandfather was very enthusiastic about it, but it was the 
cause of his death. 

“The mill,” writes my mother, “was a very narrow building, three 
stories high. On the ground was a sawmill. The second and third stories 
were devoted to flour, corn and buckwheat. It was raised in November. 
When the frame was high in the air, and timbers needed putting in 
place, no carpenter or other man would risk going to the top. Father 
went. He had a heavy wooden mallet, called a commander, to use. While 
on the top the men pushed the timbers and he almost lost his balance. 
He would have regained it, but someone pushed the timber the other 
way and he could not hold on. When he found he must go, he thought 
of the men below and jumped, carrying the heavy tool till he was over 
and past them and then dropped it. He struck the ground heavily, but 
strange to say, no limbs broken.” Before he got over the effects of the 
fall, however, he was seized by typhoid fever from which he never 
recovered. 
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THE WESTMORELAND GUARDS IN THE 
WAR WITH MEXICO, 1846-1848' 


RICHARD COULTER 


HEN the United States declared war upon Mexico, on May 13, 
W isco, President James K. Polk was authorized by Congress to 
call for fifty thousand volunteers from the country at large. Pennsyl- 
vania was at first called upon, through Governor Francis R. Shunk, for 
six regiments of ten companies each, or a total of sixty companies, and 
before the end of July the governor had received enough offers for one 
hundred and two companies. Eventually, however, only two regiments 
were Called into federal service from this commonwealth, and there was 
lively competition among the volunteer companies for places in these 
units. 

The Westmoreland Guards, a company organized at Greensburg, 
and composed of men averaging under twenty-four years of age, hoped 
to be included in the First Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, along 
with Pittsburgh’s Jackson Blues and Duquesne Greys, but failing that 
they were incorporated in the Second Regiment as Company E, and 
both regiments were mobilized at Pittsburgh for the expedition to the 
tropics. 

Three members of Company E kept diaries of their experiences and 
of events in the campaign against Mexico City under General Winfield 
Scott, each one of which is worthy of publication in full, but from which, 
for the present purpose, we must draw only occasional extracts. 

One of the diaries, a very detailed account, is by Private Richard 
Coulter, the writer’s father, who at that time was a student of law. At 
the time of the Civil War he was in the service from April 24, 1861, to 

'Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 30, 
1940. The author, like his father of the same name before him, is president of the First 


National Bank of Greensburg, a veteran of two wars, the Spanish-American and World 
Wars, and emerged from the latter a brigadier general.—Ed. 
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July 1, 1865, when he was successively captain, lieutenant colonel, and 
colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers; brigadier 
general by brevet, “for gallant conduct in the battles of the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania Court House, Virginia”; and major general by brevet, 
“for gallant conduct in the battle of Five Forks, Virginia, in an energetic 
assault on the enemy on the Ford road.” 

Another equally detailed diary is by Thomas J. Barclay, a young 
lawyer who started in as second sergeant of Company E, was promoted 
to first sergeant, and on December 30, 1847, was commissioned second 
lieutenant of the Eleventh Infantry, United States Army, a unit spe- 
cially organized for the emergency. Resigning his commission at the close 
of the Mexican War, he did not re-enter the military service. 

The third diary, by Private Israel Uncapher, another young Greens- 
burg lawyer, is much shorter than the others, but it contains a number 
of pithy accounts of events and of humorous incidents. Uncapher later 
saw service in the Civil War, entering on October 25, 1861, as first 
lieutenant of Company F, Eleventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, becoming regimental adjutant on March 10, 1862, and resigning, 
on account of disability, on November 28 of the latter year. 

For those who desire to consult the full records of the three diarists it 
may be said that copies of them are available at the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, and in the meantime let their several accounts be 
presented in their main features as follows: 


MOBILIZATION AT PITTSBURGH 


Sergeant Barclay started recording events and experiences fully the 
day the company left Greensburg: 


Dec. 30, 1846. All the necessary preparations having been made the last few 
days, the Westmoreland Guards at an early hour this morning departed for 
Pittsburgh. The most comfortable arrangements had been made to carry the 


members of the Company .. . . Crowds of citizens from the Borough and 
neighborhood had assembled to bid us good bye. There were many sad faces, 
many affectionate partings. . . . The bustle and confusion for a time drove 


away in a measure the melancholy impressions from our minds and those we 
left behind may be the sadder party. So farewell old Greensburg. . . . Liber- 
ally dost thou send forth thy young men to do battle for this Country. ... 
Happy and prosperous may you be in our absence. The kindness of the citizens 
has touched our hearts. And the ladies, God bless them! we always must 
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remember and like true knights must maintain their beauty and goodness 
against all the knights in Christendom... . 

John Eicher took Andy Huston, C. Sargent and myself in a carriage... . 
In every town on the road crowds were assembled to say good bye and God 
speed you. About 1 P. M. arrived at Chappan’s and joined with a part of our 
company who had preceded us. Remained for some time in East Liberty wait- 
ing for Captain Johnston. A short time before dark the train of carriages 
entered Pittsburgh. A majority of the Company met up at Bell’s. Naylor’s 
Company [F—Philadelphia Rangers] were there before us. The night was a 
leetle stormy. 

Dec. 31. Paid a visit to the Barracks, a large three story warehouse on the 
Monongahela. . . . An election was held today for ist and 2nd Lieut. It 
resulted in the election of Sergt. James Armstrong as Ist Lt. and James 
Coulter as 2nd Lt. Jr. Lieut. Armstrong was unanimously elected. Campbell 
and McDermott were candidates for the 2nd Lieutenancy. Coulter’s majority 
was 30 odd over Campbell. McDermott received but 6 votes. At the first 
organization of the Westmoreland Guards, J. W. Johnston was chosen Cap- 
tain, John C. Gilchrest 1st Lieut. and Wash. Murry 2nd Lic ct. The Company 
were not fortunate enough to get into the ist Pa. Regt. Lie, -. Gilchrest vol- 
unteered as a private in the Duquesne Greys and it was necc ‘sary to fill the 
vacancy. Jas. Keenan, R. C. Drum, W. Burns and Jos. Spencer and Henry 
Bates, all of Westmoreland County, were also members of the Duquesne Greys. 
The Company generally are well pleased with the officers. H. C. Marchand 
is appointed 1st and myself 2nd Sergeant. 

Jan. 1, 1847. This day we were mustered into the service of the United 
States to serve during the war with Mexico unless sooner discharged. : 
The Doctor examined the outward appearance and asked each man questions 
ato his soundness, etc. (In examining regular recruits the regulations require 
a much greater strictness). . . . The “Bounty” money was paid, each one 
receiving $21 in lieu of six months clothing. So we have today ceased to be 
“free and independent” citizens and are become the property of Uncle Sam, 
who has the sole and exclusive right to our labor, lives and all our energies. 
Jon. 5. During these days our military duties have been rather agreeable. 
Plenty of good eating and drinking. “Col. Scott” drills us daily. He is a most 
amusing character. One of those whisky drinking military men, perfectly 
conversant with military matters, whose rank is doubtful. . . . He will accom- 
pany us to Mexico. An agreement has been entered into with Digby who 
furnishes our Company with uniforms—jacket and pants for $7. On the 3rd 
(Sunday) a part of the Company attended Dr. Riddle’s Church. .. . z A great 
many citizens from Westmd are in the City .. . to see us off. Companies 
from different parts of the State are daily arriving and considerable intriguing 
is going on for Field Officers... . 

Jon, 6. The election for field officers takes place today. From our Company 
Montgomery wishes to run for Colonel, Murry for Lt. Colonel and Carpenter 
for Major. As it is not likely that all can be elected, they have agreed to sub- 
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mit to the Company which shall withdraw. The Company by a large majority 
decided that Murry and Carpenter shall withdraw. The prominent candidates 
for Colonel are Hambright, Roberts and Naylor. Finding that Montgomery 
has no possible chance and believing that Hambright is much the most com- 
petent man our company determines to support Hambright. Great exertions 
are made by wire workers to induce us to vote for Roberts, With the excep- 
tion of some 7 or 8 our Company all voted for Hambright. Roberts has 6 of 
a majority over Hambright. Geary? is elected by a large majority over Lt. 
Murry. Brindle, Lt. in Co, C is chosen Major. . . . Dan’l Byerly, 4th 
Corporal, is very sick with the rheumatism. So low that he cannot accompany 
us. Thomas Simms is substituted in his place. 

Jan. 7. Lt. Dillon of Co. F is appointed Adjutant, McMichaels of Co. A 
Surgeon [Sergeant?] Major and Jas. Johnston of our Company Qr Master 
Sergeant. The Westmoreland Guards are known as Co. E, the companies 
being alphabetically arranged according to the dates of each Captains Com- 
mission. . . . Orders to embark tomorrow evening on board the North Caro- 
lina Steamboat. 


JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 


Of the voyage down river from Pittsburgh to New Orleans and 
Camp Jackson, let Private Coulter speak: 


Jan, 8. Embarked on board the Steamboat “North Carolina,” together with 
Company “H” [Fayette Volunteers]. Left the wharf same evening. Supped 
this evening on government rations, our first taste of a soldier’s fare. Sea 
biscuits are perfect jaw breakers, especially after the soft raised bread of a 
Pittsburgh Hotel. 

Jan. 11. Today | was detailed for guard and with another sentinel, was 
posted in the stern of the boat—don’t know what for—had no orders except 
to prevent soldiers from jumping overboard, as though any sane man would 
prefer a cold river in mid-winter with a very slim chance of ever getting 
ashore. 

Jan. 12. Last night, while on post, entered the Mississippi about midnight. 
... A large and magnificent river . . . very high now and running full of 
drift ice which is caused by a freshet in the upper waters. 

Jan. 15. During the last two days the weather has greatly moderated. ... 
About noon came to New Orleans and lay about an hour at the wharf, but 
were not allowed to go ashore. Were ordered to the rendezvous, Camp Jack- 
son, eight miles below the city, the old battle ground of Orleans, where we 


2 John White Geary, at this time captain of Company B (American Highianders), and 
later colonel of the Second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers; first alcalde and first 
mayor of San Francisco; governor of the territory of Kansas; a brevet major general by 


the close of the Civil War; and a two-term governor of Pennsylvania, 1867-1373. 
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arrived about three o’clock p. m. Here we landed, pitched tents and today we 
begin camp life. 

Jan. 16. We had a rather cold time of it last night. No straw was provided 
us. Managed to get a few boards to lay in our tents, but had only one blanket 
apiece. . . . Today we got some hay which will make it more comfortable. 
The company has been divided into four messes... . We have about six men 
toa tent. My tent companions are McGinley, Campbell, Sargent, Brady and 
Uncapher. Our three adjoining tents form a mess with Sergeant McLaughlin 
and Corporal Bigelow. The Mississippi Volunteers, lately called out, are the 
only troops here now except ours and the First Pennsylvania Regiments. 

Jan, 23. The last seven days have been unusually dull. Has rained the 
greater part of the time and has been extremely cold for this climate and 
particularly cold to us being so suddenly and unusually exposed. Being but 
young cooks our fare has been poorly prepared, confined to crackers, fried 
bacon and the hardest kind of coffee. .. . Today the company embarked on 
board the transport ship “J. N. Cooper.” I was detailed as one of the guard 
under Corporal Carpenter, to remain in camp tonight. 

Jan. 24. The last was a loud night. The entire company, except the guard, 
were embarked, and building a large fire we had the camp to ourselves. One 
of the party left, but shortly returned with a fine large goose (of course we 
did not inquire how or where it was gotten, we only wanted two hours use 
of it) which was soon plucked, gutted, spitted and nicely roasting before the 
fire. Once prepared together with a quantity of potatoes (borrowed on the 
same terms as the goose) it served materially to lessen the weariness and, with 
some whisky, the stillness of a night guard. . .. We have fared better than 
the others, our camp being on an elevated spot apart from the rest. We who 
had remained in camp last night went on board today, where we found four 
companies (A.E.H.1.) stowed on the lower decks, It is rather crowded, but 
will not be so bad for the men as a wet camp. 


Jan. 30. Have spent the last five days on board the ship. . .. This morning, 
to our great delight, weighed anchor and were towed down the river in com- 
pany with the ship “Mayflower” carrying part of the Mississippi .Regiment. 
Jan. 31. ... This morning weighed anchor and were towed across the bar 
where we must now depend upon canvas and fair wind. When completely 
clear of land, Colonel Roberts, who is aboard our ship, opened his orders and 
found our destination to be the Island of Lobos, situate about sixty miles 
south of Tampico, after having reported himself at Tampico. . . . 


AT SEA 


All three diarists have pungent remarks to make of the fourteen-day 
voyage down the Gulf from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Island of 
Lobos, and of this new experience Private Coulter reports in part as fol- 
lows: 
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Feb. 3. Last night was rather a mixture of odd scenes. The excessive tossing 
of the vessel affected most of the men with seasickness and it was one con- 
tinual sound of pukeing, spitting, groaning and laughing mixed with the 
tumult of the gale. In one place would be a chap laughing at his neighbor’s 
misery telling him to say “New York and go to it,” when suddenly he would 
feel an uneasiness himself at the stomach which a few more lurches would 
ripen and with a couple of preliminary “Oh God’s” and a few groans, he 
would “York” it up himself; out it would come in spite of him, and with 
it a burst of laughter in the surrounding berths from those, who having 
previously laid out their rations on the deck, were now enjoying a short 
respite. . . . Some of the companies had not secured their provisions with 
lashings to the vessel and during the night it caused quite an uproar of barrels 
sliding and dashing across the deck. . . . A box some ten feet square lashed 
in the bows on the same deck with us constituted our powder magazine. This 
was torn from its fastenings by a heavy sea... . At the same time the anchor 
chain was dashed through the fore hatch. . . . High Corpulent Tommy Mc- 
Gee, (a celebrated character of Company 1) who was the sentry over the 
magazine, frightened at seeing the box move off with him, jumped off, 
dropped his musket and rushing down the gangway, yelled “Sergeant of the 
Guard, Boss Captain, Holy Jasus, the magazine’s loose and chasin’ me through 
the hould,” at the same time positively asserting that we had struck a chain 
bar, as he saw one coming through the bows. The magazine was secured and 
the chain taken up again, but Tommy lost his musket, which was destroyed 
in the melee. . .. The gale blew all day and at night was still high. The 
pukeing continued with little abatement. For my part I have not 3 

sick and can therefore appreciate this scene. 


et been 


Feb. 5. ...A pretty good sailing breeze. . .. The men affected with sea- 
sickness are on the way to recovery and taking an airing on deck. The lower 
deck has become almost intolerable with dirt during the Jate gale... . We 


were greatly crowded, two-thirds unable to hold up their heads fifteen min- 
utes without heaving and many doing worse, as dysentery is prevalent. ... 


Feb. 7. Almost a dead calm. Unable to remain below on account of stench 
and very uncomfortable on deck in consequence of the extreme heat.... 
Our provisions have been very bad for some days back. Crackers perfectly 
green with mould, pork rancid and almost solid fat, occasionally a slight 
streak of lean like a small cloud in a clear sky... . 


Feb. 8. ... Land in sight about 9 o’clock a. M., a piece ‘of bluff coast some 
hundred miles north of Tampico. The seasick boys were greatly rejoiced at 
once more seeing something firmer than water. ... 

Feb. 10. Did not wake up this morning safely anchored in harbor, but on 
the contrary were roused from our sleep about 5 o’clock rocking in the midst 
of a heavy norther. . . . About noon were within 28 miles of Tampico, but 
the gale was too strong to venture in. Unable to do any cooking. Our fare, 
raw flitch principally fat, the rank taste killed with vinegar and crackers with 
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scarcely sufficient water to wash it down, the sea being too high to get any 
from the hold. ... 

Feb. 11. ... Towards evening yesterday the men began to sicken again and 
last night the heaving was as general as during the previous gale. . . . Today 
has been a repetition of yesterday. The gale has reached its height and towards 
evening was rather abating. In the edibles fared as yesterday, 

Feb. 13. This morning to our no small satisfaction again hove in sight of 
land, which proved to be the Island of Lobos, our place of destination, There 
was a large quantity of shipping lying off at anchor. Were piloted in and cast 
anchor about 11 o’clock a. mM. The main land is in sight, the island being 
only about 7 miles distant from it. The island is small, covered with under- 
brush and studded along the shore with the camps of the troops who arrived 
before us. 


ISLAND OF LOBOS 
At this point Private Uncapher may proceed with the account: 


Feb. 1g. Sunday; disembarked on the Island, with axe and spade in hand, 
commenced clearing off the ground for our encampment, which was a very 
serious job, it being so thickly covered with underbrush and matted vines. 
This Island is about one and a half miles in circumference, and seven from 
the main land. The water is very brackish, but still, it can be used. 

Feb, 22. Today, we received our muskets and accoutrements.—This day, so 
sacred to every American! We should like to celebrate it, as we used to do, 
but we are on a desolate Island, with nothing but pork and beans, and there- 
fore, must defer it. Fish are found in abundance here, and as I have a hook 
and line with me, it is fine sport. 


Private Coulter again takes up the story with: 


Feb, 25. The First Pennsylvania Regiment embarked on board their respec- 
tive transports. Destination supposed to be Vera Cruz. 

Feb. 28. . . . Passed inspection and returned to camp with orders to be 
ready to move. At one o’clock struck our tents and re-embarked on board the 
“]. N. Cooper.” The old ship is just as dirty as ever. . . . It is amusing to 
see the different sensations produced by this embarking in different persons. 
Some pleased at leaving the island and some willing to accept anything as a 
change for the monotony of camp. Some frightened at the idea of another trip 
on the gulf . . . and some terrified at the name of Vera Cruz. 

Mar, 2. This morning shortened [sail] preparatory to weighing anchor. All 
during the forenoon was almost a dead calm and unusually warm... . 

Mar. 4. About 12 o’clock last night it blew up a stiff breeze and we have 
averaged seven knots ever since. Had plenty of Company today; counted six- 
teen sails in sight in the evening. 

Mar. 6. At reveille company mustered on deck. . . . City and castle of Vera 
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Cruz visible. This afternoon forty rounds of ball and buckshot cartridges were 
distributed to us. Learned that General Taylor had met and flogged Santa 
Anna. . . . General Scott sailed up to Vera Cruz to reconnoiter. Approached 
within range of the castle and was fired on several times. 

Mar. 7. The late calm has changed into all the noise, bustle and active 
preparations for the landing. Twenty rounds more of ammunition dealt out 
and extra flints distributed. Ordered to prepare three days rations and hold 
ourselves in readiness to land at Sacrificios, three miles from Vera Cruz, after 
dark. . . . When all was in readiness and some knapsacks slung, orders counter- 
manded until 3 o’clock a. M. 

Mar. 8. Our deck was alive before the time ordered and we were once more 
ready to move when orders were again countermanded. Understand that the 
reason . . . was the fear of a norther. Last night was very uncomfortable. 
Were crowded into the lower deck where the heat was extreme and the smell 
from the boiled meat (of which each of us had a good portion in his haver- 
sack) and sweat which was running in streams from all, was intolerable... . 


VERA CRUZ 


Mar. 9. ... Up before day and at 8 o’clock a lighter came along side to 
carry us to one of the Men of War. . . . Went on board to the number of 
eighty-five officers and men. . .. Were carried to the frigate “Potomac” 
which was to carry the two Pennsylvania Regiments. This is a beautiful ves> ' 
carrying forty-four guns and we were extremely well treated by the sailors. 
By 10 o'clock set sail and about noon appeared off Vera Cruz. The first view 
of the castle was magnificent; an immense white pile with numerous batteries 
covering a great space. The domes and spires of the city were beautiful. By 
four o’clock the first division under General Worth were in the surf boats 
ready to advance upon the shore, It was an exciting time. Every one conceded 
that our landing must be opposed and the beach was covered with chaparral 
admirably adapted to conceal an enemy. But after half an hour’s anxious 
suspense the shore was gained and our colors were planted without firing a 
shot. Loud, long and enthusiastic were the cheers that went up from the ships 
at this sight. . . . We were landed in the second division about 7 o’clock. 
The surf boats could only come within twenty yards of the beach and we 
waded out waist deep. Slept on our arms on the beach. 


The most succinct account of the first day’s operations at Vera Cruz 
is given by Private Uncapher: 


Mar. 10. About 8 o’clock a. M. the main body of the army was formed for 
battle. Gen. Patterson’s division was put in the advance. The Tennessee Rifle- 
men acting as skirmishers, followed by the first and second regiments of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. We had not proceeded far when the word came 
down the line, that the enemy were in sight: our knapsacks flew off in double 
quick time, and we rushed up the hill at a charging pace, but on arriving at 
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the plain no enemy were to be seen; so we went back and gathered up our 
trappings, and resumed our march toward the rear of the city. When within 
about three miles of the city, we made a short halt to recruit our strength 
and take a bite; the water being very scarce and Old Sol letting down upon 
us pretty heavily, I assure you we were thirsty: three men, | being one of the 
number, were detailed to go back about a mile and a half for some water.... 
We next started for the ruins of an old Abbey; a smart skirmish took place 
between the riflemen and a body of the enemy; the bullets whistled round us 
pretty thick, and as it was something new, it made me fee] somewhat queer; 
we, however, reached the ruins without accident, and encamped for the 
night. ... 


An amusing observation is made by Private Uncapher in his entry for 
the thirteenth: “Lay at the Rail Road again last night and stood guard. 
... There are a great many of our boys very easily alarmed, and they 
fire at any thing that moves; a poor Jackass, not being able to give the 
countersign, received eleven balls.” But here let Private Coulter resume, 
beginning with the day before: 


Mar. 12. Before daylight this morning the artillery was dragged to our side 
of the road that it might not be seen from the city. Were allowed to rest this 
day... . Feeling a disposition for some venison or Mexican beef, a party of 
us determined to try our luck at shooting a cow. Traveled about a mile and 
a half down the road towards Alvarado where we fell in with several other 
parties on the same errand. Were in the act of pulling down a fine looking 
bull when the alarm was given that lancers were approaching. Some of the 
others gave us half a beef which they were unable to carry. There were a 
party of horsemen in sight but did not come within musket shot and we were 
allowed to carry off our spoil without further molestation. There was a grand 
roasting of beef when we returned... . 


Mar. 20. Worked on the [seamen’s] battery until about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. It was a tedious job, half the time over the knees in sand and half 
of every shovelful darted back in one’s face by the wind. Worked for a while 
on the top of the battery, which was very tiresome, being compelled to lie 
down flat to prevent being seen from the city and push the sand forward with 
our hands. Once raised up full length (but was ordered off the battery for it) 
and got a full view of the city. It being considerably below us and at no great 
distance from this work, which will certainly play the devil with it when it 
gets into operation. The city batteries kept up a brisk fire all day on General 
Worth, who has a position at an old cemetery considerably to our right... . 


Mar. 23. This battery is a different looking affair from what we left it a 
few days ago. The breastwork is eight feet high and about ten feet deep. 
The work is about one hundred and twenty feet in length. . . . Remained 
until 4 o’clock and then returned to camp. About 7 o'clock saw from our camp 
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a great light in the direction of the city. It proved to be several buildings 
outside the walls fired by Worth’s battery. 

Mar. 24. The sailor’s battery, at which we had been, opened on the city at 
8 o’clock this morning. In the evening was detailed for guard. Stationed at 
an outpost on the summit of a high sand bluff. Had a beautiful view of the 
cannonade which was kept up at intervals during the whole night. . 


Mar, 25. Cannonade kept up briskly all day. . . . Some of us took our 
station on a hill to see the effect of our batteries. . . . Saw some nautical shots 
made by the sailors in Patterson’s battery. Every shot they either damaged 
or fired one of the domes or spires. Some of the boys, with true Yankee 
impudence, ventured in around to within a few hundred yards of the city in 
order to get a better view... . 


Another day of this and Sergeant Barclay thus records the successful 
conclusion of the siege: 


Mar, 27. ... The firing has ceased and it is generally believed that the 
Castle and City are about surrendering. A great many of our men are close 
to the walls, viewing the cemetery, buying liquor, etc. 

Mar. 28. The Articles of Capitulation signed. Our fatigue party returned 
to camp for the first time without any beef. Cattle are getting scarce. These 
excursions for beef are attended with great labor and considerable danger. 
Coulter, McLaughlin, Steck, Carney and Forney are the principal hunters. 
Sometimes they venture as far as 6 and 8 miles from Camp, kill their beef 
and carry it home on their shoulders over hills through marshes and chapar- 
ree 


Mar. 29. ...At 9 a.M. the 2nd Pa, Regt. join Gen. Pillow’s Brigade at the 
railroad. From thence march to the plain in front of the City. Gen. Patter- 
son’s Division form a line extending near a mile. At the distance of 1/4 of 
a mile the Regulars form a parrallel line. Through the interval the Mexican 
Army, numbering about 5,000 men, file, halt and stack arms. They are 
accompanied by a great many women citizens and hangers on. The Ameri- 
cans preserve a becoming silence during this humiliating ceremony. As the 
Mexicans leave the field, the Dragoons escorting the Genl. . . . and a part 
of the regular infantry enter the City. At the same time the fleet moves 
towards the Castle. The day is beautiful. The gaudy colored clothing of the 
Mexicans scattered over the plain, the bright uniforms of the Regulars, the 
dark masses of volunteers, form a picture which can never be forgotten. .. . 
General Scott has taken up his quarters in the Palace in the City. 


During the siege, according to Private Uncapher, “a circumstance oc- 
curred here which is worthy of note. One of the bombs from the enemy 
fell within the battery unexploded, with the fuse burning, which a hardy 
Dutchman seized and pulling it out lit his pipe with it, exclaiming: ‘Py 


shure, you no shoot dat time.’ ” 
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The Westmoreland Guards encamped for about ten days on a plain 
near the city, and here are some of Private Coulter’s first impressions of 
this Mexican port: 


Apr. 1. As a matter of course, all had a great desire to see the far famed 
city and castle. . . . Once in, [the city] does not present the inspiring 
appearance it did from the sand hills, nothing but the dome: <:-< spires being 


visible in the distance. It is built of coral and bricks, plastered, to which it 
owed its partial safety during the late bombardment, each shot only making 
a hole of its own size. . . . The houses are generally old and many present 
quite a dilapidated appearance. . . . The streets are filthy... . The city wall 
in many places is in ruins. In a mercantile point of view it must have suffered 
greatly from the blockade, there being not the least sign of business and grass 
growing in the streets. They were undoubtedly harassed by the cannonade, 
but had they been anything of a resolute people, might have held out much 
longer. .. . Went into a cathedral. It is a large and stately building but much 
worn by time. It contained a number of specimens of marble statuary and 
many fine paintings. . . . On the beach at the north corner of the city wall 
was Fort St. lago which protected a great portion of the land side, and by 
means of water batteries raked the surface of the harbor to the castle walls. 
On the beach on the south corner was . . . Fort Conception. This fort did 
the greatest execution during the siege. . . . Crossed in a small boat to the 
castle of San Juan de Alloa, It consists of a number of batteries connected by 
bridges and built on an extensive [coral] reef. . . . After rambling through 
it for a couple of hours returned to the city and to camp. 


OFF TO MEXICO CITY 


For the next five months or so the company was on the march, in 

camp, doing garrison duty, or engaging in skirmishes and battles on the 
way to the capital of Mexico. Private Uncapher opens his account of the 
expedition thus: 
Apr. 9. Took up the line of march for the interior, the road for twelve 
miles is very bad, nothing but sand half knee deep and very hilly. The 
weather is extremely warm and water scarce, and what little there is, is very 
bad. The men lagged very much, many did not get to camp at all that night. 
The road is strewn with men for miles. We marched today twenty miles 
through a country barren and uncultivated. 


BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO 
On the twelfth the company encamped in the valley of Plan del Rio, 


remaining there twelve days and participating in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo. Glimpses of this action and of the following two months’ tour of 
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duty, garrisoning Jalapa or stationed at Camp Patterson near-by, are 
afforded by Private Coulter: 


Apr. 17. ... A detail was made from our company to carry ammunition for 
a gun that had been planted on top of the ridge to the left of the road— 
Lt. Armstrong and Kettering, Aikens, Carson, Hartman, McLain, McClel- 
land and Shields. . . . In the morning the company was formed for same 
purpose, when the Captain made the following remark: “Now men, we are 
going up the hill tomorrow, and I want you all to stand up to it, although 
1 expect some of you will get your God damned heads blown off.” . . . 


Apr. 18. .. . About six o’clock the brigade moved. The road was full of 
men moving to the hill and we met many wounded of yesterday’s fight coming 
down, After making about three miles our brigade entered the chaparral to 
the left of the road. . .. We had moved about a mile further when the right 
of the brigade came under the enemy’s fire. Our regiment formed the left. 
Moving up a hill by a narrow cow path where several men were shot and 
lying across the path, a portion of the men stepped over the bodies, but this 
was too slow a way, and some ran around a small clump of rocks and bushes 
and joined the line on the other side. This is what General Pillow afterwards, 
in his report, called the wavering of the Second Pennsylvania and their move- 
ment around the hill. We were now completely into the fire and moved on 
single file and in some places double file, as the nature of the path would 
admit. . . . The forces were then all marched forward out of range of the 
enemy’s guns and rested on our arms, The hail of grape, canister and musket- 
ry was terrific. We were placed in a thick chaparral where we could hardly 
march, unable to see from whence the shot came. Men were falling out at 
every step and enduring a fire which we could not return. Being rested, the 
line was formed and we again moved down to the attack. As we marched, 
got a glimpse of the enemy’s works, hombre’s heads above the breastworks. 
A temporary halt was made and before again moving, an express came up with 
the intelligence that the other batteries had been taken, the one at which we 
were had surrendered (this we did not know, not being able to see for the 
chaparral) and Santa Anna was in full retreat. . . . The loss of our regiment 
was twenty-one wounded. Our company lost one wounded... . 


Apr. 19. This morning our regiment was detailed as a guard for the prison- 
ers. They were quite a promiscuous crowd huddled in one of the camp 
grounds and surrounded by a line of sentinels. A large quantity of Mexican 
muskets and ammunitions were destroyed today, being useless to us and our 
means of transportation is limited. In the afternoon the mass of prisoners were 
released on verbal parole and the officers, such as would give it, on written 
parole of honor.... 

Apr. 20. This morning off for Jalapa. . . . As we passed along the scene of 
the late action saw the extensive fortifications of the enemy. ... Ascended 
the sugar loaf hill which General Twiggs carried. This is Cerro Gordo 
proper. . . . On the side where General Twiggs charged there was quite a 
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quantity of dead hombres. . . . On the summit there was a battery surrounded 
by a breastwork completely encircling the hill. There were many wounded 
Mexicans lying here . . . among them several women. . . . Descended the 
opposite side where the enemy retreated. Here was an ugly sight; men shot 
in every position; some spread out in the act of running. About three quarters 
of a mile further . . . were large quantities of provisions, stores and arms as 
well as shoes, boxes of clothing, rice and red peppers, which are an indispen- 
sable article of a Mexican’s diet. There were also many wounded Mexicans 
here. The whole road during today’s march was strewed with dead horses 
and mules. . . . Camped near a fine hacienda ... at the juncture of two 
streams called Los dos Rios... . 


JALAPA 
Apr. 21. This morning for the first time saw the snow mountains of Oriz- 
aba... . Reached the suburbs of Jalapa about 10 o’clock . . . marched through 
the city in column and encamped beyond the town... . Our camp, called 


“Camp Patterson,” is situate in a beautiful meadow, which is watered by a 


fine stream of cold water... . 


Apr. 22. Commenced building bowers to sleep in. . . . It is very hot here 
during the day and as cold at night.... 

Apr. 25. ... Today received a mail lately arrived. Dick Johnston received 
in it a commission as 2nd Lt. in the 11th Infantry, a new regular regiment 
lately organized... . 


The company remained at Camp Patterson until May 6, when it 

moved into Jalapa for garrison duty lasting about a month and a half. In 
this period there were wash days, drills, dress parades, soaking rains, 
“grey backs” and fleas, an occasional bullfight, and a public whipping of 
four soldiers, including one volunteer, found guilty of robbery. Of the 
one pay day during this time Private Coulter observes: 
June 3. After being relieved this morning the company was marched to the 
paymaster and received two months pay. My pay was fourteen dollars out of 
which I paid a sutler’s account of near five dollars contracted at Lobos and 
Vera Cruz when money was scarce. We are now in the heart of the country 
where we can buy cheaper from the Mexicans... . . In consequence of being 
paid so lately the boys are in great spirits, some enjoying the benefit of the 
large market . .. and many testing the quality of Mexican liquors, 


PEROTE 


On the nineteenth the company again took up the march, heading for 
Perote, and of its arrival and week’s stay there Sergeant Barclay notes: 


June 21. .. . About 12 M. arrived at Perote, a dull disagreeable looking 
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place said to contain about 6000 of a population. . . , As we are now on the 
top of the mountains . . . the weather is quite cool. Marching through the 
town we encamped on the plain near the Castle. .. . 
June 22. Visited the Castle of Perote. This building was erected during 
the days of Spanish power and was principally used as a prison for State 
criminals. . . . The works cover about 40 acres and are surrounded by a 
ditch 90 feet wide which can be filled with water to the depth of near 20 
feet. . . . Viewed as a military position the Castle of Perote does not possess 
one tenth of the importance of Ulloa. The latter is the key to Mexico City. 
. . » Rising in the midst of a dry large plain the Castle [Perote] does not 
command any road or pass. Thanks to the panic occasioned by the Battle of 
Cerro Gordo and the activity of Gen. Worth this Castle surrendered without 
firing a gun. . 
PUEBLA 

On the twenty-eighth the company proceeded to the village of 
Tepeyahualco, camped there until July 3, and then headed for Puebla, 
which it reached on the eighth and helped garrison until August 8. Ser- 
geant Barclay’s comments on observance of the Fourth, and an entry of 
Private Uncapher’s a month later, follow: 
July 4. Day sacred to the heart of every American citizen, whether enjoy- 
ing the comforts of home or roving amid the snows of the polar or the sands 
of the torrid zone. How gladly would we celebrate the anniversary of our 
Country’s independence in a proper and becoming manner. How patriotically 
would we imbibe a pint of old Monongahela in drinking toasts to the men of 
*76 and with what a glorious spirit would enter into the merits of the dinner 
and heartily cheer the orator of the day. But alas! humiliating as it is, the 
confession must be made that we free and independent citizens had neither 
dinner to eat, toasts to drink, orator to cheer or liquor to enliven the day. 
Upon musty crackers and cold water we made our breakfast and upon cold 
water and musty crackers we made our dinner 
Aug. 7. Gen. Twiggs’ division left here [Puebla] for the city of Mexico. 
Two additional companies have been attached to our regiment;—one from 
Bedford, the other from Crawford County, Pa. 


BATTLES OF CONTRERAS AND CHURUBUSCO 


The advance on Mexico City was resumed on August 8, the company 
and other troops proceeding by way of the town of San Martin into the 
Valley of Mexico, which was entered on the eleventh, and through the 
town of Chalco to San Augustin, reached on the nineteenth, where 
Company E encamped until September 8. Guarding train here, the com- 
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pany just missed participation in the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
busco, as related by Private Coulter: 


Aug. 20. This morning the firing recommenced and our regiment was at last 
ordered to join General Pillow. Before reaching the place of action we heard 
three loud, long cheers from our men and shortly after, we were ordered back, 
the fight was over. Such was the battle of Contreras. We were on the verge of 
getting into it, but the enemy knocked under too soon, . . . The enemy re- 
treated across to Churubusco. They were pursued by General Twiggs through 
San Angel. . . . They would have made a stand at San Antonio, but General 
Worth entered the works with them. They made a stand at the convent of 
Churubusco and the battle of that name was fought this afternoon. They were 
again routed and pursued by our dragoons to the very gate of the City of 
Mexico. .. . We could plainly hear the firing at this fight but were left still as 
a train guard at San Augustin. ... 


About a week later Sergeant Barclay noted the receipt of news of an 
armistice : 


Aug. 26. At Dress Parade today was read the Articles of an Armistice entered 
into between the American and Mexican Commissioners. . . . No additional 
fortifications are to be thrown up and neither party to receive reinforcements. 
The Armistice to be ended by either party giving the other 48 hours notice. 
Gen. Scott could have entered the City on the evening of the 2oth, but con- 
sidering that the great object of the war, an honorable peace, might probably 
be better obtained from the foe before they were completely humiliated, he 
halted his victorious columns at the gates of the Capitol and agreed to the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioners. . . . 

Aug. 27. A party of wagoners who were sent into the City today for provi- 
sions were most shamefully stoned by the citizens. . . . This is outrageous. 
Santa Anna should have prevented or punished the mob. The wagons were 
sent in according to the terms of the armistice which has now been wantonly 
broken by the Mexicans. 


MOLINO DEL REY AND CHAPULTEPEC 


On September § the company left San Augustin and camped near San 
Angel where it remained for several days. 

Of events at this time and of the surrender of the Mexican capital, 
Private Uncapher writes: 


Sept. 8. Battle of Molino del Rey.—Another severe and heavy battle has 
been fought today. Our men charged upon the enemy and drove them into 
their works, which were then stormed and carried. . . . It is here that Lieut. 
Johnston, formerly a private in our company, has been killed: his loss we deep- 
ly mourn. He was esteemed by all who knew him.... 
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Sept. ro. Sixteen deserters have been hung this morning at this place 
[Coyvacan], and sixteen others whipped and branded. Fifteen men being re- 
quired from our regiment, for a storming party, thirty volunteered; when 
fifteen were selected out of them, my friend Hagan Carncy had the honor to 
represent Company E; our best wishes go with him. A few big guns were fired 
at our reconnoitering party. . . . Started about sundown and marched all 
night. . . . Our regiment was in rear of the storming party. 

Sept. 12. Sunday; Came to Tacubaya at daylight. Our regiment was di- 
vided; our company with three others were ordered to guard and support 
Lieut. Morgan’s battery, No. 2. We lay concealed in the pulque bushes. At 
sunrise the firing commenced by Gen. Twiggs’ making an attack on San An- 
tonio.—The enemy fired constantly on our men while they were erecting 
batteries. The firing was from the castle of Chapultepec, of which we were in 
full view. 

Sept. 13. Bombardment of Chapultepec.—At seven o’clock, Capt. Drum’s 
and Lieut. Morgan’s batteries opened on the castle; every shot told, the walls 
were riddled; we kept the firing up till about 8 p. m., when we were marched 
under a portal and lay down. . . . When we had recruited a little strength, 
we were ordered to fall in and march toward the enemy’s works, some carry- 
ing ladders, pick-axes and our muskets lashed to us. As we approached the 
enemy received us in a hail of grape and canister, and on arriving near the 
turn of the road, we were received by thousands of muskets, they made them 
tell too. Here Major Twiggs received a musket ball in his breast, causing im- 
mediate death. The command then devolved upon Capt. Miller, and he 
charged towards the enemy’s battery, which commanded the road, and deal- 
ing death among us at every fire. On arriving near the castle, the enemy fled 
and we pursued closely. We entered the castle yard and took Gen. Bravo and 
about three hundred others, prisoners. The enemy fled to the next battery, 
where they made a short resistance; but were soon routed. Our companies then 
united; and there were occasions both for joy and sorrow. We then marched 
down toward the next fortification which was charged, and the enemy driven 
to the city, where they made a desperate resistance. . . . Twenty minutes past 
one o’clock we entered the gate.... 

Sept. 14. We planted some of the enemy’s heavy pieces and had our own 
breastworks almost finished at daylight, when we expected more battles from 
the enemy; but the first thing we saw on looking up, was, to our own surprise 
and gratification a flag of truce, with an unconditional surrender of the city. 
We then marched into the city and quartered at the citadel. . . . There is 
much fighting in the streets. Many Lancers and Guerillas have staid in the 
city for plunder, and are taking every chance to kill and wound our men.... 
Sept. 15. The glorious stars and stripes are floating triumphantly over the 
Palace Nacional and city of the Aztecs, It is a proud and gratifying sight to us 
poor, used up boys . . . but alas! many of our brave comrades, who fought 
hard to behold this, are numbered with the dead. Street fighting still con- 
tinues. ... 
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MEXICO CITY 


The war was over; but the Westmoreland Guards, along with the 
rest of the Second Pennsylvania and other troops, was held for garrison 
duty in or near the Mexican capital, most of the time quartered in a 
monastery at San Angel, for eight and a half months, or until May 30, 
1848. Their duties soon became boresome; there were troubles with 
the “‘greasers” and with deserters and “plunderers” among the Ameri- 
can troops; ration and clothing allowances were skimped at times; 
measles and other sicknesses or ailments were prevalent in January and 
February; and there were deaths from various causes; but on the whole 
the men fared well. For about two-thirds of the time they were free to 
do as they pleased, and a variety of diversions, serious and otherwise, 
were available. Sightseeing, including visits to the scenes of the recent 
battles, was a favorite resource for a time. Then there were churches, 
theaters, and an occasional ball, bullfight, or horse race to attend, as 
well as “alley ball” and swimming for sports. Pay days and holidays, 
especially, were convivially observed with the aid of Mexican pulque, 
and always there was more or less “‘roughhousing” in quarters. 

The company was extremely jealous of its identity and considered 
itself fortunate that it escaped having new recruits—“strangers’— 
assigned to it, or being consolidated with other companies. The men 
were exacting judges of their officers, and the more significant, there- 
fore, was their presentation of a sword to Lieutenant James Coulter, 
and one to Lieutenant Thomas J. Barclay upon the latter’s promotion 
and transfer to another service. 

A regimental election provided another kind of diversion. Colonel 
Roberts died on October 4, and on November 3 Lieutenant Colonel 
Geary was elected to succeed him, though Geary’s former Westmore- 
land County neighbors of Company E “voted against him to a man,” 
as Private Uncapher puts it. 

The Cathedral, symbol of the Mexican civilization of the time, was 
described by Sergeant Barclay (several months before receiving his com- 
mission) as follows: 


Sept. 27. Service is performed daily in the Great Cathedral. This magnifi- 
cent building would require days to examine and pages to describe, Not the 
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most remote idea of its splendour can be given by one unacquainted with 
architecture or painting. In approaching, its tall spires are just visible and its 
deep musical bells sound loud and clear amid all the ringing and noise of the 
Metropolis. . . . The great altar is in the centre of the building and sur- 
rounded by a massive railing said to be worth its weight in silver. The altar 
itself is dazzling with gilding and ornaments, The space occupied by the or- 
gan is as great as an ordinary sized church at home. On each side of the grand 
altar and extending the entire length of the building are shrines to the dif- 
ferent saints. Candles are always burning before the images and devotees kneel- 
ing before favorite saints. The church is lighted with windows in the lofty 
domes. . . . Here are paintings of the first European masters. Here is statuary 
which would charm a connoisseur, but alas we uninitiated in the mysteries of 
these sciences cannot appreciate the fine touches. Like the poor Indians who 
are kneeling around the altar we are lost in amazement at the splendours 
around us. The devotees are principally women, the beautiful proud Castilian 
dame richly attired on her knees beside dirty lousy Ladrones, all crossing them- 
selves, beating their breasts and going thro many ceremonies unknown even to 
the Catholics in the States. Beside the main church or room there are several 
lesser places of worship in the Cathedral. ... 

If Mexico was a great and prosperous nation, if she held that rank which 
her position and great resources entitle her to occupy, if justice and wisdom 
guided her councils, if her statesmen were honest and enlightened and her 
people prosperous and happy, then indeed might she worship in temples whose 
wealth and splendour would rival the churches of the East. But in wandering 
through these temples, where so much gorgeous magnificence is displayed, the 
mind is saddened at the idea that while luxury here prevails all else is poor and 
desolate. Neither the arts nor sciences flourish. The plough stands rusting in 
the furrow and while the leaders and great men of the land are contending 
for rule and power the lower orders are ignorant and downtrodden. .. . 


Of the last few days in Mexico City, Private Coulter writes: 


May 27, 1848. The treaty has been ratified in the Mexican Senate. . . . Had 
a short regimental drill this afternoon in light infantry movements. An order 
has been received from General Patterson to fill all vacancies in regimental and 
company officers. Our company comes under this order, having but one second 
lieutenant. Geary has filled all these vacancies by appointment except in our 
company where he has ordered an election which he will confirm by appoint- 
ment. . . . This evening we had an election which resulted in the unanimous 
choice of Sergeant Mechling as second lieutenant. 

May 29. ...On dress parade this evening orders were read for march to- 
morrow morning at daybreak. Our brigade marches by way of Mexicalcingo 
to Ayotla. The remainder of the division, who are in the city, meet us at that 
place by way of Penon on the National Road. All are in great glee at our ap- 
proaching departure. The fiddle is going, liquor abundant and quarters are in 
a glorious state of confusion. 
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RETURN JOURNEY 


Company E and other troops left Mexico City on May 30, and re- 
tracing, in the main, their steps in the advance of a year before, 
marched to the coast in three weeks—in marked contrast to the five 
months and more required for the advance. They embarked at Vera 
Cruz on the steamer “Mary Kingsland” on June 20. The return 
voyage on the Gulf was much the same as on the down trip except that 
the passage was not so rough and seasickness was less prevalent. The 
ship entered the Mississippi on the twenty-fifth, and the next day it 
docked near New Orleans. Of events there and of the trip up river, 
Private Coulter writes: 


June 26. ... The colonel went to the city for orders and returned with the 
very important news that we were ordered to Pittsburgh, there to be dis- 
charged, and that all the troops are to be taken to their respective states to be 
mustered out of the service. Both officers and men will sustain a loss from it, 
losing our mileage, which would be far more than necessary to carry us cabin 
passage home. . . . Went ashore this evening and took a walk through Algiers. 
Sold my gum coat to one of the mates for $3.00 thereby raising some funds. 


June 27. This morning went up to Orleans. Saw the boat on which our regi- 
ment is to embark, the ““Taylonia.” . . . Yesterday our company officers came 
up to the city to see about getting our company off, and by order of General 
Butler we were detached from the regiment with permission to report at Pitts- 
burgh within a reasonable time. The object was that we might take another 
boat. After some difficulty passage was obtained for forty-five officers and men 
on board the steamboat “Charles Hammond” for $675.00, being a rate of 
$15.00 per man to Cincinnati, being the distance this boat goes up the river. 
In the evening went down on this boat te the “Mary Kingsland” where the 
company was transferred. . .. We then started on our upward and homeward 
trip. Ran in to the landing at Camp Carlton, seven miles above New Orleans, 
to take on board a detachment of the First Pennsylvania Volunteers under com- 
mand of Colonel Wyncoop for whom the steerage of the boat had been char- 
tered. This gallant officer was in a glorious state of intoxication and refused to 
ship his soldiers in the steerage of a boat while other men were engaging cabin 
passage. He was forgetting that his men were taking government fare which 
cost them nothing and that we were paying out of our own money for al] we 
got... . When it was found that he would not come on board as long as we 
remained in the cabins, for the sake of the boat captain, who had treated us 
well, it was agreed to go on the upper deck. ... 1 have slept in worse quarters, 
but this was doubly hard on account of the disappointment. .. . 

June 28. ... During the afternoon we passed Baton Rouge where General 
Taylor now lives. He was on the river bank as we passed and saluted the boat, 
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which was returned by loud cheers. Towards evening passed the “Tay- 
lonia.” .... 

June 29. ... Shortly after dark we reached Vicksburg, where we stopped 
about an hour to get pork put on board and which was issued to us, having 
been condemned. Here were plenty of provisions to be purchased, but we 
were short of funds. Some of the First Pennsylvania Regiment made a charge 
on a grocery store and carried off a large quantity of provisions. A Mississippi 
battalion is about being discharged here, and among them I accidentally found 
an old college chum, John A. Anderson... . : As we were passing out the 
“Taylonia” came up to the landing. She kept within hail of us all night. ... 
Had a difficulty with some of the First Pennsylvania Regiment who had taken 
possession of our quarters and swore they had a better right to them than we, 
as we did not belong to the boat. ... 


July 6. Reached the lock below Louisville about 10 o’clock a. m. The 
“Taylonia” had just gone through. Did not wait for our boat, but walked up 
to town. At Louisville | met a cousin of mine, Mr. Eli C. King, who was very 
kind to us and assisted us in getting another boat. Here we also found Jacob 
Wise, one of our company who had been left at New Orleans, . . . With the 
assistance of King, we succeeded in getting a cabin passage for the whole com- 
pany at $6.00 a passenger on the Packet “Germantown,” to be paid at Pitts- 
burgh, which was the best part as we were strapped. .. . 


All this time there had been various “doings” on the boat, and one 
last bit of horseplay, assisted by potations, was staged between Wheeling 
and Steubenville on the night of the tenth. Lieutenant Mechling was 
charged with desertion and with having entered a stateroom “in an 
unhumanlike manner, namely, on all fours.” He was found guilty and 
sentenced “‘to have his straps cut off at the head of the company, or in 
lieu thereof, to purchase the liquor for all present.” He chose the latter 
alternative. 

Many had come down from Pittsburgh to Wheeling to receive the 
troops, but the desire of the latter just to get home and have it over 
with is reflected in Private Coulter’s brief concluding entries: 

July +z. Reached Pittsburgh in the forenoon. There were a number of our 
Westmoreland friends there waiting for us and quite a lively time ensued. 
July 12. Turned over our arms, accoutrements and camp equipage. 
July 14. Were mustered out of the service. ... 

So, Good Bye, Uncle Sam. 
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SECOND REGIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS 


List of companies upon the organization of the regiment at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 6, 18473 


Company A. Reading Artillery Captain Thomas S. Loser 
‘ B. American Highlanders «John W. Geary 
. C. Columbia Guards «John S. Willson 
- D. Cambria Guards “¢ James Murray 
. E. Westmoreland Guards *¢ John W. Johnston 
A F. Philadelphia Rangers “© Charles Naylor 
e G. Cameron Guards “Ed. C. Williams 
4 H. Fayette Volunteers “© William B. Roberts 
a I. Irish Greens ‘“< Robert Porter 
- K. Stockton Artillery “© James Miller 
ROLL OF THE WESTMORELAND GUARDS 
As mustered into the service of the United States 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 1, 18474 
Captain 
John W. Johnston 26 


1st Lieut. 


*James Armstrong 26 Lawyer 
2nd Lieut. 
Washington Murry 2 Lawyer Discharged for disability at 
i 2 ) » 


Jalapa. Died on way home 
in May, 1847. 
2nd Lieut. Jr. 


*James Coulter 26 ~—Lawyer 
1st Serg’t 
Henry C. Marchand 26 Lawyer Discharged for disability at 


Vera Cruz, April 21, 1847. 
3 This list is appended to the Coulter diary. 
4This unofficial roll is a combination of data found in lists appended to the Coulter 
and Uncapher diaries, checked, particularly as to renditions of names, with lists published 
in George Dallas Albert’s History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 383, 
388 (Philadelphia, 1882). Names, ages, and service records come mainly from the 
Coulter list; and occupations and indications of arrival with the regiment at Mexico City, 
from the Uncapher list. 
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2nd Serg’t 


*Thomas J. Barclay 21 Lawyer Promoted 1st Serg’t; appointed 
znd Lieut. 11th Infantry. 


Date of commission, Dec, . 
30, 1847, of acceptance, * 
Feb. 26, 1848. P 
grd Serg’t * 
H. Byers Kuhns 19 Law Student Discharged for disability at * 
Vera Cruz, Mar. 31, 1847. 
4th Serg’t 
*James M. McLaughlin 20 Law Student Returned to U. S. on sick fur- 
lough, Nov. 15, 1847. Dis- 
charged Feb. 29, 1848. . 
Died at home, Mar. 30, 
1848. : 
1st Corp’l * 


te 


wi 


James M. Carpenter Lawyer Discharged for disability at 
Jalapa, May 25, 1847. 
2nd Corp’l 
Andrew Ross 29 Lawyer Appointed 2nd Lieut. U. S. 
Inf. and returned to U. S. 
on account of disability. 
Died en route. 
3rd Corp'l * 


*William G. Bigelow 23 Storekeeper Promoted 2nd Serg’t, Mar. 1, 
1848. 
4th Corp’l , 
*George W. Bonnin 27 Lawyer Promoted 1st Serg’t, Mar. 1, ; 
1848. 
Fifer , 
Michael J. Kettering 19 =©=-- Tanner 
Drummer 
A. Jackson Forney 19 Cooper Discharged for disability at 
Vera Cruz, May 18, 1847. 
Died on way home. 
Privates , 
John Aikens 21 ‘Tobacconist 
*Lebbeus Allshouse 21 Blacksmith 
*Andrew J. Bates 21 Coachmaker 
*McClure Bills 20 ~=©Boatman 
*Hugh J. Brady 21 Storekeeper 


*Samuel A. Byerly 26 Wagonmaker 
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William A, Campbell 


*Hagan Carney 
*Humphrey Carson 
*Milton Cloud 
*Richard Coulter 
*George Decker 
Archibald Dougherty 


James L. Elliott 
*Henry Fishel 


*Henry Geesyn 
*\, D. Gordon 


Samuel Gorgas 
John R. Grow 
George Hagerty 


*Frederick Haines 


James Hartford 


*George W. Hartman 
*James Hays 
*Edward Hansberry 


Michael Heasley 


*Jacob Hoffer 
Andrew R. Huston 


James Johnston 
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21 Lawyer Discharged for disability at 
Jalapa, June 8, 1847. Died 
shortly after arrival home. 

21 Carpenter 

19 Tailor 

29 Shoemaker 

19 Law Student 

26 Saddler 

20 Laborer Discharged for disability at 
Puebla. 

26 Tailor 

25 Joiner Discharged for disability at 
Mexico City, Oct. 27, 1847. 

24 Laborer 

27 Scalebuilder Promoted 3rd Corp’l, Mar. 1, 
1848. 

21 Laborer Died in hospital, Puebla, July 
30, 1847. 

21 Furn. Keeper Discharged for disability at 
Vera Cruz. 

32 Bricklayer Died in hospital, Puebla, Sept. 
10, 1847. 

18 Farmer 

20 Teacher Died in hospital, Vera Cruz, 
Apr. 16, 1847. 

19 Tailor 

2 Tailor 

26 Weaver Discharged at Mexico City, 
Mar. 5, 1848, on account of 
accidental wound received 
Sept. 12, 1847. 

25 Millwright Discharged for disability at 
Puebla. Died shortly after 
arrival home. 

21 Tailor 

34 ~~ ~+Painter Died in hospital, Vera Cruz, 


June 


18, 1847. 


27 Law Student Appointed Q. M. Serg’t 2nd 


Pa. Reg’t, Jan. 7, 


18475 


discharged for disability at 


Jalapa. 
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Richard H. L. Johnston 


* Jacob Kegarize 
William Kelly 
John Kerr 

*Henry Keslar 


* Jacob Kuhn 


*Daniel S. Kuhns 


Philips Kuhns 


(Edward B. Landon) 


*Jacob Linsenbigler 


*Peter McCabe 
*Richard McClelland 


John McCollum 


Edward McCredin 


David R. McCutcheon 


James McDermott 


Charles McGarvey 
*Robert McGinley 


William McIntire 
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Laborer 


Laborer 
Blacksmith 
Lawye r 
Turner 


Blacksmith 


Printer 


Teamster 


Farmer 


Shoemaker 


Laborer 


‘Teamster 


Plasterer 


Saddler 


Blacksmith 


Furn. Keeper 


Law Student 


Saddler 
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Transferred as 2nd Lieut. to 
1ith Inf. at Jalapa; killed 
in action at Molino del Rey, 
Sept. 8, 1847. 

Discharged for disability at 
San Angel, Mar. 3, 1848. 
Discharged for disability at 
Vera Cruz, May 19, 1847. 
Died on ship “J. N. Cooper” 
off Anton Lizardo, Mar. 11, 

i847. 


Died in hospital, Mexico City, 
Dec. 9, 1847, of wound re- 
ceived in same city, Sept. 
15, 1847. 

Discharged for 
Puebla. 

Discharged at Puebla. 

Died in hospital, Mexico City, 
Sept. 26, 1847. 


disability at 


Discharged at Mexico City, 
Mar. 5, 1848, on account of 
wound received Sept. 13, 
1847. 

Died in hospital, Perote, Aug. 
10, 1847. 

Discharged for disability at 
Vera Cruz, May 19, 1847; 


died on arrival home. 


Deserted at New Orleans, Jan. 
27, 1847; afterward died at 
same place. 


Died in hospital, Mexico City, 
Oct. 3, 1847. 

Discharged for disability at 

Vera Cruz, Mar. 31, 1847. 
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*Amos McLain 
Samuel McClaran 
*James McWilliams 
*William McWilliams 
*Jacob Marchand 
Benjamin Martz 
George May 


*David Mechling 


William H. Melville 


Jacob Miller 


*Samuel Milner 


Samuel H. Montgomery 
*Samuel Moorhead 
Lewis Myers 


Jonathan Pease 


James Rager 
Frederick Rexroad 


*Chauncey Forward Sargent 
*Joseph Shaw 


William Shields 
Thomas Simms 


Joseph Smith 
Thomas Spears 
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27 
22 
30 
18 
24 
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Carpenter 
Farmer 
Farmer 

Carpenter 
Farmer 

Chairmaker 
Farmer 


Farmer 


Chairmaker 


Farmer 


Blacksmith 
Clerk 
Farmer 


Bricklayer 


Coachmaker 


Farmer 
Boatman 


Printer 


Laborer 


Teacher 


Wagoner 


Blacksmith 


Carpenter 
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Discharged for disability at 
Vera Cruz, May 18, 1847; 
died there. 

Promoted Serg’t; elected 2nd 
Lieut. May 27, 1848. 

Died in hospital, San Augustin, 
Sept. 5, 1847. 

Discharged at Jalapa, June 7, 
1847, on account of wound 
received in battle of Cerro 
Gordo, Apr. 18, 1847. 

Missing at Mexico City about 
Dec. 1, 1847; supposed to 
have been murdered. 

Appointed Ass’t Q. M. with 
rank of Captain at Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 8, 1847. 


Died in hospital, Vera Cruz, 
Apr. 10, 1847. 

Discharged at New Orleans. 

Discharged for disability at 
Puebla. 

Discharged for disability at 
Jalapa, May 19, 1847. 


Died in hospital, Mexico City, 
Jan. 17, 1848. 


Died in hospital, 
9g, 1847. 


Puebla, Sept. 


Died on board ship “J. N. 
Cooper” off San Lizardo, 
Mar. 16, 1847. 
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*Frederick B. Steck 
Henry Stickle 


John Taylor 


Nathaniel Thomas 


*Israel Uncapher 


James Underwood 
Samuel Waters 
William Wentz 


Jacob Wise 


RICHARD 


19 


Butcher 


Laborer 
Tailor 


Farmer 


Lawyer 
Plasterer 
Butcher 


Farmer 


Laborer 


COULTER June 


Promoted 4th Corp’l, Mar. 1, 
1848. 


Discharged at New Orleans.’ 
Died in hospital, Puebla, Sept, 
7, 1847. 


Died in quarters, Jalapa, May 
15, 1847. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


WASHINGTON TO PITTSBURGH, 1851 


WILLIAM D. HOYT, JR.’ 


FT reer traveler through western Pennsylvania at the be- 
ginning of the sixth decade of the nineteenth century was the 
Honorable Peter Vivian Daniel, associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He was on his way to the Mississippi Valley to hold 
judicial sessions in his circuit, and the first lap of his journey carried him 
as far as Pittsburgh, where he was to embark on a river boat. He took 
advantage of an overnight stay in the metropolis of the region beyond 
the mountains to write his daughter an account of his progress to that 
place. The letter describing Justice Daniel’s “‘peregrinations,” dated 
April 8, 1851, is in a collection of papers deposited recently in the Alder- 
man Library at the University of Virginia by Mr. William Randolph 
Grymes, of Orange. 

Peter Vivian Daniel (1784-1860) was a Virginian who had served 
long and ably in the legislature and the council of his native state. 
Andrew Jackson offered him a place in the cabinet as attorney general 
in place of Taney, but Daniel declined and later, in 1836, was made 
judge of the United States District Court for Virginia. At the time of 
the trip in question, he was approaching the tenth anniversary of his 
appointment to the bench of the highest tribunal in the nation. The 
daughter to whom he addressed the epistle was Miss Elizabeth Ran- 
dolph Daniel (1810-79), who directed affairs at the family home 
during her father’s absences. 

The letter contains several passages of more than ordinary interest to 
the social historian. The principal theme is the great discomfort experi- 


1Dr. Hoyt is Assistant in Charge of the Newspaper Collection, and field worker in 


the Archives Division, at the Alderman Library, University of Virginia —E£d. 
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enced by travelers at the period of writing. The description of the cross- 
ing of the mountains by railroad is notable for the comments on the 
“inclined planes” which were “so steep as to make it inconvenient to 
stand up in the Cars.” The picture of conditions on the canal boat from 
Johnstown to Pittsburgh is vivid in the extreme, and one can readily 
believe the justice’s appellation of that portion of the journey as “purga- 
tory.” Pittsburgh itself, even in that early day, was called “one great 
stithy” in which the atmosphere was “almost suffocating.” The passing 
reference to the expensive style of Dr. Sampson’s house indicates that 
there was some attempt to keep up with the grandeur which was popular 
in the eastern cities. 


Pittsburg Apl 8t- 1851 (tuesday) 
Dear Daughter — 

I write to give to all at home some account of myself and my pere- 
grinations. I reached this place this morning at 9 o’clock a. M. in usual 
health, which may be somewhat wondered at, after the fatigue and 
discomfort of the journey; but so much wearied, that I determined as 
the travelling phrase is, to “lie over” until tomorrow. On Saturday 
evening I came from Washington to Baltimore, thro’ a perfect storm 
of wind and rain, which was incessant thro’ the night. Sunday was a 
bright pleasant day—Monday the weather was lowering, & today there 
has been rain again. We travelled incessantly two nights and one day, 
and part of another, during which time my clothes were not taken off, 
nor even my boots.’ 

The rail road from Baltimore by Harrisburg to Hollidaysburg at the 
eastern base of the Allegany, is a very good one; but at the Town last 
mentioned, we commenced the ascent of five inclined planes, and the 
descent of an equal number; & one of these particularly, so steep as to 
make it inconvenient to stand up in the Cars. The passage of these 
planes employed the whole night, nearly as much time as was requisite 
to pass from Baltimore to the mountain, or as long a time to travel 36 
miles, as it required to travel the preceding 221. At Johnstown on the 
western side of the mountain, we took the Canal Boat, 104 miles to this 


2 There are no paragraph breaks in the manuscript. Divisions have been made here for 
the sake of clarity. 
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place, requiring for the accomplishment of this distance one day, one 
night, & until 9 a. M. this morning. 

The boat I dare say was as good as usual, & the motion was so 
smoothe that it resembles perfect stillness; but the discomfort of being 
shut up in immediate contact with all sort of people, some of the most 
vulgar & filthy in the world; women more disgusting if possible by their 
want of cleanliness than the men; with squalling children; and being 
required to use in common, two tin basins incrusted with filth, and one 
long towel for the whole male establishment, is a misery beyond which 
my imagination can scarcely picture any earthly evil. My washing 
therefore, was limited to wiping my eyes & mouth with my linen hand- 
kerchief—but I neither took off my clothes nor slept during this purga- 
tory. 

Here there is a spacious Hotel on the most modern plan; and having 
performed my accustomed ablutions, and changed my clothing, I am 
pretty comfortable. Tomorrow I shall go down the Ohio in a packet 
boat of the largest class; and being perhaps the first person entered for 
a passage, have been enabled to select a state room in what is deemed 
the safest part of the Boat. 

A great portion of the Country in the Vallies of the Susquehanna and 
Juniata, thro’ which the railroads pass, is fertile picturesque, & beautiful, 
and so too is that on the approach to Pittsburg; but how any human 
beings can live in the atmosphere of this place [Pittsburgh], is hardly 
conceivable. The whole air over the place is precisely like what you 
have perceived in a close room when sometimes in wet weather, there 
has been a large fall of soot, down a chimney—it is to me almost suffo- 
cating. The Town is one great stithy, or furnace; every house, walls 
and roof is black, and the interior & furniture thickly sprinkled with 
soot. 

I called a little while this evening on Doctor Sampson, who professed 
himself much gratified at my remembering him, & made particular 
enquiries after Ann? & yourself. He said that he had recently returned 
from a visit to his daughter in Philadelphia. I was struck with [the] 
gay & rather expensive style of the interior of the house when I first 


3Ann Lewis Daniel (1822--?), the second daughter. 
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entered it; thinking he was living alone; but he told me that his mother 
was living with him, & soon after introduced me to a Lady as his sister, 
not very youthful and not an improved likeness of himself. They pressed 
me to spend the evening but I did not feel so inclined, and too tired also 
for formal company. 

The boat of tomorrow takes me to Cincinnati only; about two days 
journey—I believe I have given you a full account of myself up to this 
time, and shall write from farther points of my progress, as opportunity 
shall offer. With love to all at home—affectionately yours 


P V Daniel — 


THE AUTHOR OF UKRAINIANS IN THE UNITED 
STATES ANSWERS DR. MARCHBIN 


— of all I wish to thank the editor of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine for the permission given me to answer the 
statements of Dr. Marchbin, whose review of my book appeared in this 
magazine in September, 1939, but was only recently brought to my at- 
tention. From the time of the publication of the work in 1937, reviews 
of it have appeared in Europe and in America; and although, as was to 
be expected, not all the reviewers agreed with the book on every point, 
there was no necessity on my part to make answer to them. With 
several of Dr. Marchbin’s statements, however, I wish to take issue. 
His entire attitude in regard to the book brings to my mind the case 
of the high-school boy who early in the semester wanted to drop the 
study of geometry, because, he said, he did not like it. When pressed 
for his real reason by his adviser, he admitted he didn’t like it because 
he didn’t understand it. The first chapter of my book, which covers the 
entire history and geography of the Ukraine in a few pages, is naturally 
very much condensed, and unless one is a student of this subject, he 
would fail to gain a full understanding of it. So, apparently for this 
reason, Dr. Marchbin seems to condemn the entire chapter with the 
label “not even worth criticism” (p.215). On the other hand, when he 
continues reading and advances to western Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh, 
his own backyard, places that he knows well and understands, then he 
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finds something good in the book. However, I should like to answer 
some of his more pointed attacks. 

Dr. Marchbin apparently has been imbued with the old Russian im- 
perial ideology that even to this day denies the existence of the Ukraine 
and anything Ukrainian; this is evident from the fact that he writes 
the name Ukrainian in quotation marks. His first charge against me is 
my Ukrainian extraction, which in his opinion disqualifies me from 
being able to handle the subject. He refers to me: “Dr. Halich, who is 
of ‘Ukrainian’ extraction, tries hard to speak as a neutral American but 
his cultural make-up prevents him from doing so” (p.214). To this 
assertion I can honestly say that I did not try hard “to speak as a 
neutral,” nor as a partisan of anything, but wrote on the basis of avail- 
able facts. Dr. Marchbin’s proof of his above statement is that I classed 
Ruthenians of East Galicia and Little Russians of Carpatho-Ukraine as 
Ukrainians. This is the most out of place statement the reviewer makes. 
Anyone who is thoroughly familiar with the groups mentioned above 
knows they are one and the same people in speech, music, religion, his- 
tory, tradition, art, and everything. The accent of their speech does not 
vary as much as that of New England and the South. I know what I am 
talking about, for I lived and studied there for years, visiting practically 
every corner of western Ukraine. 

A further attack on me by Dr. Marchbin is that I violated “the most 
elementary rules of a historian” because I referred to the oppression of 
the Ukrainian people by Poles, Russians, Hungarians, Rumanians, and 
even Czechs. In my opinion, the historian is to write the truth regard- 
less of whose taste it appeals to: the entire Ukrainian history is, for the 
most part, a record of oppression similar to that now suffered by the 
people under Stalin, Hitler, and Hungary. This statement can be sub- 
stantiated by court records, newspapers, and living people. 

In regard to the charges I made against Czechoslovakia, on page 
eight of my book, my critic could easily have seen the facts if he had 
wanted to see them. I stated there that until 1935 the Czechoslovak 
authorities, of all the rulers of the Ukraine, were the least oppressive. 
From then on, however, the Czech democracy inaugurated the system 
of oppression of minorities, an outstanding illustration of which I cited. 
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Before he finishes with me he accuses me of treating the Jews with the 
“strong-arm methods of a Khmelnitzky Cossack,” etc., and likewise 
accuses me of being “ignorant of the fact that Jewish traders and arti- 
sans had been active in that region before the ‘Ukrainian’ name ap- 
peared in writing.” In regard to the first accusation, my critic does not 
disprove the facts; what apparently bothers him is the style of statement; 
he seems to read malice into what I said, where none was intended. In 
regard to the second, his purpose in making such a statement is beyond 
my comprehension, unless he wishes to show his own knowledge, a 
complaint that may be lodged against all too many reviewers of books. 
He assumes the role of mind reader in attempting to tell what I do or 
do not know about the Jews; this surely he could not deduce from my 
writing. It is true that because of the fact that two main routes of the 
Middle Ages which led from Asia and Asia Minor crossed in the 
Ukraine, there were some Jewish traders, Armenians, Arabs, Greeks, 
and others, especially in Kiev and Lvov, before the name of Ukraine 
was first printed (1187); but what has this to do with the business 
methods and ethics of the Jews in their relations with local populations? 

Furthermore, Dr. Marchbin is so scornful of my source material that 
this he likewise dispatches in quotation marks. To this I will state that 
anyone who is a serious scholar of immigration groups in America, 
especially of more recent nationalities, finds himself in difficulty in get- 
ting the facts. Not all of them are in government documents or sec- 
ondary books; therefore, whenever it is possible to meet the living 
leaders of such groups or get their letters or diaries, such are highly 
valued materials. Otherwise almanacs and papers are often utilized. 
My critic, however, does not approve of them. But his most misleading 
statement is the one that labels the priests as heroes of my book; he 
should have added, in his opinion. I am sure that if Dr. Marchbin 
would re-read the passages referring to the priests and the part they 
have played among the immigrants, he would find that I described the 
good work and the bad work, the good men and the otherwise. Further- 
more, I attempted to cover all the religious leaders of the various groups, 
both Catholic and Protestant. None of the priests thus far have objected 
to my statements in regard to them, for they know I told the facts. 
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None of them were idolized in my work nor victimized, and my critic’s 
statements in this regard bespeak his attitude and not the facts. My ac- 
quaintance among the Ukrainian leaders in America is very wide; in 
fact, I have known hundreds of them—of all the religious groups, Prot- 
estant, Orthodox, and Catholic, and whenever they had some informa- 
tion that was of any immediate or ultimate value I took it with thanks 
and highly treasured their letters in my collection. As to my critic’s com- 
plaint that I did not give sufficient space to Bishop Takach, I wish to in- 
form him that I wrote to the bishop twice asking for some more detailed 
facts in regard to his diocese but received no reply whatsoever. There- 
fore I had to confine myself to the two leading papers of ‘Takach’s dio- 
cese for this topic; namely, Prosvita (McKeesport) and the 4merican- 
sky Russky Viestnik (Homestead ). 

Dr. Marchbin’s further objection is that the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation and its organ the Svoboda (Jersey City) are my favorites, in 
that I mention them very often. The truth of the matter is that these in- 
stitutions have played so important a part among the Ukrainians in 
America that the facts speak for themselves. It is the above organization 
and the paper that furnished the leadership for nearly fifty years. As I 
examined most of the material that was ever printed in America con- 
cerning the Ukrainian groups, it seemed to me that the Svoboda paper 
had the most to offer and consequently I employed it. In regard to Dr. 
Marchbin’s statement that the Ukrainian newspapers and almanacs were 
“written for the most backward members of the ethnic group in ques- 
tion,” let me say that this assertion does not coincide with the facts. The 
publications I utilized were written for the most part by educated people 
and for the more intelligent readers. Those that Dr. Marchbin refers to 
I did not use, and he condemns me for it when he accuses me of re- 
ferring often to the Svoboda paper. “Other organizations are non-grata 
and appeal to Dr. Halich to spread the gospel to ‘Panslavism,’ ‘Com- 
munism,’ and that of the ‘Roman Pope.’ ” In this connection perhaps it 
would have been better had my critic proved the above accusation on the 
basis of my book and not his personal opinion by naming the Ukrainian 
organizations that I accused of communism that are not openly com- 
munist, listing the groups that I accused of Panslavism falsely, and tell- 
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ing wherein | was incorrect in my reference to the loyal servants to the 
Pope of Rome. 

If Dr. Marchbin accuses me of Ukrainian nationalistic sympathies, 
i.e., Ukrainians should rule themselves, which I do not deny, what can 
he say about such non-Ukrainian writers as Allen H. Eaton, H. A. Gib- 
bons, Vernardsky, Mirsky, H. Hessel Tiltman, and W. E. D. Allen, all 
of whom have written concerning the Ukrainians and seem to sym- 
pathize with the Ukrainian cause? On the other hand, Dr. Marchbin 
surely shows his prejudice against the Ukrainians in the way he handles 
the name Ukraine and Ukrainian. He substitutes the now obsolete 
Ruthenian or uses the one artificially coined by Russian imperialists, 
“Little Russian,” when he must refer to the word which he appears to 
hate, in other words Ukrainian. It is apparent that he is one of those few 
who do not wish to recognize the existence of over forty million Ukrain- 
ians. Does sympathy with an oppressed people prevent one from being a 
scholar? Most Americans today sympathize with the Norwegians, Bel- 
gians, Poles, etc. Why is it more of a sin to sympathize with the Ukrain- 
ians—as long as the G.P.U. is not after your life in America for 
doing so? 

Though Dr. Marchbin is very critical of my work, he shows more 
than once that the subject he criticizes is not altogether too familiar to 
him in the way he misspells the following names: Petlura becomes “Pel- 
tura,” Ruthenians, “Ruthianians,” Don Diver, “Dom River,” and 
Svoboda, “Swoboda.” 


Superior, Wisconsin Wasyt HALIcH 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the regular monthly meeting of the society on April 29, Mr. Kenneth 
Du Bois of Pittsburgh made “Some Observations on the Extent and Value of 
the Society’s Collection of Early Portraits and Paintings,” and the principal 
speaker of the evening, Dr. C. Maxwell Myers, a teacher of history in Jean- 
nette High School, and a vice president of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch 
society, presented a paper on “The Influence of Western Pennsylvania in the 
Campaign of 1860.” Announcement was also made of the second annual award 
made by the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies to this society as 
publisher of the best quarterly magazine of its kind and class in the state. 


The May meeting, held on the twenty-seventh, was the customary annual 
“University of Pittsburgh Night,” with offerings from graduate students of the 
history department of that neighboring institution, presented under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Wm. Oliver, head of the department. Miss Virginia Beck, a 
teacher of history in Aliquippa High School, presented a paper on “The Estab- 
lishment of Government in Allegheny County,” and the Rev. Mr. James A. 
Davidson, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Warren, Pennsylvania, re- 
counted the history of “The Baptist Church in Early Western Pennsylvania.” 
A number of additions to the society’s collections, received as gifts from Mr. 
William Frew, Mr. Thomas Mellon II, the Colonial Dames of America, and 
the Daughters of Colonial Wars, were formally presented and descriptions of 
them will appear elsewhere in these pages. 


At the April meeting the following were elected to annual membership: 
Rose Danahey, William D. Evans, F. Clifford Franz, Ralph L. Thomas, all of 
Pittsburgh, and Charles B. Baldwin of Rochester. 

The morning session of the Annual History Conference of the University 
of Pittsburgh was held in the society’s building on April 26, and in the eve- 
ning of June 3, Allegheny Chapter No. 1, Society for Pennsylvania Ar- 
chaeology, met here to study the many products of its recent diggings and to 
transact other business in the field of its interest. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society held two meetings during 
the winter and spring. The first, held in the auditorium of Greensburg High 
School on February 26, was addressed by Congressman Joe Starnes on the 
subject of “‘National Defense,” and was attended by upwards of three hundred 
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people. The second, held in the auditorium of Uniontown High School on 
May 12, attracted about six hundred people, who came to hear Mr. John C, 7 
Metcalf speak on “Fifth Column Activities in the United States.” 


The annual meeting of the branch society was held at Historical House, 
West Overton, on June 7. Chief interest centered in the awards of prizes, 
totaling upwards of five hundred dollars, annually provided by Miss Helen 
Clay Frick as a “Karl F. Overholt Memorial Award.” There had been two 
contests among high-school students of the two counties, one calling for his 
torical essays, and the other for handmade objects reminiscent of olden times, 
Renwick C. Magee, of Greensburg High School, won the first prize ($75) im 
the essay contest, and the honor of reading his essay as the principal feature of 
the afternoon’s program. The other essay prize winners were: second ($50), 
Alfred Sandorf, St. Johns High School, Uniontown; third ($25), Josephine 
Rich, Uniontown High School; and honorable mention ($10 each), without 
other ranking, Catherine Kernicky, Mt. Pleasant Township High School; 
Theresa McLaughlin, Greensburg High School; Geraldine Schmelzer, St 
Xavier Academy, Latrobe; Virginia Yahner, Scottdale High School; Margaret 
C. Clark and Philip Johnson, Uniontown High School; Robert Simpson, Anna 
Mae Goodwin, Robert Buzonas, and Eleanor Dillon, St. Johns High School, 
Uniontown. In the handicraft contest the winners were: first ($75), Dale 
House, Latrobe High School; second ($50), Helen Lukey, Uniontown High 
School; third ($25), Donald Holzer, Latrobe High School; and honorable 
mention ($10 each), without other ranking, Marie Patrignani and Lucile 
Delligati, Uniontown High School; Curtis Pritts, Ray Goron, Ceasar Lanzi, 
and William Carroll, Connellsville High School; Michael Labo, Brownsville 
High School; Hubert Gower and Thomas Gower, Latrobe High School. Mrs, 
Lula Frick Taylor, regularly in charge at Historical House, reported 486 
visitors there during the preceding year; the Hon. Robert Garland, “Father 
of Daylight Saving in the United States” and president of the parent society, 
brought greetings from the latter; and the following were elected as officers of 
the branch society for the coming year: president, Dr.. Thomas St. Clairy 
Latrobe; vice presidents, Herbert Brauff, H. L. Good, B. B. Whitehill, C 
M. Bomberger, Jesse Coldren, C. E. Hess; treasurer, §. L. Denniston, Unions 
town; secretary, Richard F. Darsie, Scottdale. 








